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To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-Engla or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


‘New Music Books for Schools ! 


‘ve life to Musical Exercises by introducing 
Now give life 
(60 cts., $6.00 


The Grammar School Choir, $e $s; 
T . provides admirably for the needs of the Upper 
Clasees in Grammar Sehools. Just out. Carefully prepared 
by a practical and successful . Music in 1, 2, 3, and 
4 parts, and the best quality. 


(60 cts. doz, 
The School Song Book, 
‘ended Instructive Course, interspersed with Exercises and 
songs, beautiful Music, and is prepared for Girls’ Normal 
Schools, by C. Everest, Teacher in the Philadelphia 
Normal School for Girls. 

($1.00; per dozen, 


The High School Choir, 
agreat reputation as an almost perfect High School Song 
ook, and is extensively used, but should be universally 
used Music in 2, 3, and 4 parts. By L. O. Emerson, 
and W. S. Tr-pan. 


(so cts., $5.00 doz.) Fine 
The Whippoorwill, ection of cheer- 
ful, wide-awake Songs for Common 
Perkins, author of “* The Golden Robin.” 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, for 
retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART 


28 School Street, Boston SCHOOL, 


The examination for admission will be held at the School, 
October ist, at 12 M., for students wishing to join the morn- 
ing classes, and at 7 P.M. for qqoning students. Subjects of 
examination: Free-hand Drawing from the Ftat and the 
Round,—two hours occupied. Applicants must be above 16 
years of age. For circulars apply to the curator. The classes 
will assemble for study on Wepnespay, Oct. 3d, at 9 A.M. 


PRIVATE PUPILS 
Wanted, by a Teacher of long and successful experience. 
Pupils fitted for College, Inst. of Technology, High Schools, 
&c. Best of references and testimonials. po TEACHER, 
7 Roakland Court, Boston Highlands. 135 


PRIVATE PUPILS, 
And School Work wanted, by a Harvard graduate of expe- 
nence in teaching. Subjects: History, English Literature, 
Mathematics, the Classics, etc. Boys fitted for College. Best 
of references. Address B., 26 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Lectures on Natural History. 


_Rev. Dr. Banvarp, of Neponset, Mass., is to 
sive Lectures on Natural History, to schools, within a con- 
venient distance of Boston. ‘Terms reasonable. 132 b 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


24 Beacon Street, Boston. 


135 


The GERMAN DEPARTMENT reopens on Monday, 


tober 1s 
Cottogium Latinum is an applicatien of the METHOD OF 
ScHvoL To Latin, 


1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


PRINCIPALS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Interested in the further progress of their graduates, are 
invited to examine the facilities for an 


ADVANCED EDUCATION 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCH OoL, 
As explained in Post-Graduate Course in the Catalogue for 
‘877, which will be sent to any address. 
CUSHING & LADD, 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys, while continuing to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensuing year. 

.The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rergrences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, | he of Faculty ; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; (Harvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr. H. centinues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and ally as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.” —[Pref Goodwin's Testimonial. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. _ COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


11622 


Schools. By W. O.| offered 


er 
dian usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
Il. A Ph ical course of four for the of 
B. Ph. with Elect- 


ive work in the place of Greek.) 
An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


C. E. 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
romp og juates—four years for all others—for he degree 
Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 


Pror. CHARLES E. FAY. 
106 5 College Hill, Mass. 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


te” A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 


123 | 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF P&ANNSYLVANIA. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on THurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinica 
instruction is given in the Woman’s H Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dei 

N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., 


1162 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
i ed ary 
for the Scientific ~ 4 


Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- 
cation. (102 Ww. N. 


Elocution Scientifically Taught. 


HAMIL, Professor of English 


Literature, Khetoric, and Elocution, 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 
ive private instruction in Vocal Culture, Reading, 
Special courses for ministers, 
re themselves for Pro- 
eading in Colleges and 
132 m (1) 


will 
Speaking, and Gesticulation. 
lawyers, and those wishing to pre 
fessional Readers or Instructors of 
High Schools. Address: Yacksonville, I 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


La Teachers, Business Men, and all 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. "Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. _ Both sexes admitted. 

Summer Term opens on Monday, July 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., Prest. 


H h. C. S. Corsy, 
Flocution, Boston, Ref: J. 


Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 
for Schools, classes, or individuals. De- 


Send for circular and terms. 


T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Tsacuers for 
any department, with itions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES ools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U. 8. School and College Direct a guide 
for those having children to of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of t 
3c stamps. To all others, ¥ cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Material, &c., &c., 
11§ 22 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 
Professor ef Oratery at Tufts College, 
Has prepared for Colleges, Schools, and Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GESTURE. ‘Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

Two W LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (1) 
Dickens as Reaper, ARTIST, AND Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) THe ArT or Expression IN 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocuiion, Address: 
1342 Sr. James Horet, BOSTON. 


DRAWIN G IN STRUMEN TS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Te) 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


Spy- 


Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 2z (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Kindergarten Goods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Price List Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
102 f (M) Sept. f 


hree | Declamation for a Little Boy. 


{ 


CONTENTS 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine, 


Vol. 1, AUCUST. No. 1, 
Day-School & Parish Recreations: 

A Tennyson Evening. The Meadow Song (music). 

A Musical Threnody. 

My Wide Awakes. 

Trying to be Big. 


Resurgite!—June, 1877. 
The Procession of the birds. 
Russia and Turkey: (Decl.) 
Sunday-School Exercises: 
Minerals and Gems of Bible. |Concert Exercise; Paradise. 
he Lesson of the Wheat. Floral Good-bye. 
Blackboard Acrostic Exercise.| Notice to S. S. Teachers. 
One Day out of Seven. 
Mission Department : 
The Young Solicitors. Our own Folks. 
Concert-Piece for a Circle. |** The Voice?’ Recitation. 
The Kingdom Coming. Elim: Anniversary Hymn. 
“Once There Was.” Plea for a Mission Concert. 
Temperance Entertainments : 
Old Gander and the Geslings.| No Drunkards There. 


Rise! Oh, Rise! Ifa Brother.”’ 
on Temperance. | Warning 
Water for Me. What to Drink: (Address.) 


The price of ‘‘ Goop Timgs”’ is One Dollar per year ; 
Fifteen Cents single number, 


Subscribers, contributors, and friends will address the 
Publisher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


No. II, ready September 15th. 


APILINUM 


SILICATE 


Stone Cloth, 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
Send for sample. 135 («) 191 FULTON 8T. 


Furnishes and fills situations. 


MUSICAL 


NEW-ENGLAND 
| addres E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, 


120 BUREAU. 


First Announcement! 


TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 


We shall Publish, on the (5th of October, 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


PRIMARY TEACHER 


TO BE DEVOTED 


Interests of Primary Instruction in America. 


TO THE 


Will be selected from among the most suc- 
cessful Teachers and Authors of the country. 


ITS DISCUSSIONS 

Will cover the Departments usually known 
under the titles, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, and 
INTERMEDIATE. All contributions will be de- 
voted to one or the other of these departments of 
Common School Instruction, and will cover the 
Studies pursued, the Methods to be used, and the 
objects to be attained, as well as Methods of 
Government and Discipline which should be 
practiced. 


ITS AIMS 

Wiil be to meet the wants of the thousands of 
the Primary Instructors who, in their several 
grades, are laying the foundation-work of educa- 
tion, by the most patient, self-devoted, and self- 
sacrificing toil, and who demand the best,aid, in- 
spiration, and sympathy which the profession can 
secure of bestow, 


Watrer K. Fosrs. North 
UTIONIST, 35 Union Sq. 


N.Y.; peryr. Anna Randall-Diebl, 


ITS SIZE 

Will be octavo, 32 pages, printed on excellent 
paper, and in the best manner, for permanent 
preservation among the best educational literature 
of the country. 


ITS VISITS 
Will be made on the 15th of each month, for 
ten months in the year, (July and Aug. excepted). 


ITS PUBLISHER 


Will be ‘I'Hos. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St, 
Boston, Mass., to whom all correspond 


be directed, and all subscriptions a 


YEAR. IN ADVANCE, 
Specimen copies sent postpaid for 15 cts. 


THE FIRST ISSUE 


Wil be THoUSAND Copies; and orders 
should be forwarded tu us immediately, 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St. BOSTON, 


| 
| 
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“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 
countries, when we can produce the same with equal merit 
at home.”— U. S. Grant. 


we will send by mail 


If your Stationer cannot supply 
Ong Drawtnc Cass, containing Seven Drawinc 
of different grades; or ()we Dozen, assorted grades, EXTRA 
Fins Rounp Git, on the receipt of Firry Cents (currency 


or If do not ory, return 
and the money will 134m 


fi 


Scientific Models 


= 
VY 
= 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL* OF; EDUCATION. 


— 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
lll Fulton New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 
AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Large cloth- bound | Catalogues, each. N. B.—T have no partner in business. zz 


Whitin 


hl ING MocilAGE, &e. 
Bost Known. 


THE KINGDOM 


Mother. Goose. 


A New Fairy Play. 


With ng for Old and Young. 
A specialty for Schools and Parlor 
Entertainments. 

Price 50 cents. All orders postpaid. 


Address 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Me ross, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public “Schools. 


Published in Sheet Form. 


School and Charch Faruitare, 
“THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put tegether with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 

Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 

Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


$1.00 per too. Sample sets 25 cts. 
Add 


ress 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133) Box 231, Mass. 


ESTERBROOKE co 
“FALCON PEN. 


For $1.00. 


Attention, Students of 
Botany, Geology, &c. 


faa. finel nished, and 

nament for house or 


counting-room ; iatlepenate to Botanists and 


Naturalists. (J@" As erful as the ordinary 
Five-Dollar style.) 


Sent by mail, with directions for use, $1.00. 
Special terms to Clubs and Classes. 
Address M. C, ACTON, Opftician, 
134 West Medford, Mass. 


SUSEEVE 


uatrated Cat 
Vaspuzen & Tur, 102 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU 0 
N F EDUCATION, 


21 Cincinnati 


Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
: FoR | AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO tol f POSITION 
CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT IRON; 


135 0 816 Broadway, New York. 


THE MARKS 


(PaTentep Fes. 1, 1876,) 
Lounge, Bed, and Child's Crib, combined in one, 


DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFOR 


EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 
Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Zuccato’s Patent _Papyrograph, 


Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this imvention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
| Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Desicn, Mar Drawinc, EXAMINATION 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The vAcus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on eppli- 
cation. PAPYROGRAPE co., 

Box 874. 43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 

153 NORWICH, CONN. 


301 WASHINGTON ST. | 


— 


~ A BREECH LOADING RIFLE for $6.00 


| 


—— 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE. 


only ever are ps less uses the copper ri ame ind Sind en, the 
ese 


Winchester or Spencer, which can be obtained at any gun store cost $16 IN GOLD. Dd. owing to 
failure ot the former owners are sold at hart wo’ he barrel, lock, and mountings are oh gi TN of # TEEL, hand- 
somely blue fini«hed, Sony rifled, with hard wood stock and elevatin gsights for long lmisortoapes shooting. These rifles 
have sold in > ew York this season at $15 apiece, and at -00 are worthy of attention from every one in need ae Tied 
for use ortrade. We consider this the gcest bargain ever offered in a aes by any firm. 45outefa 
recently made with one of these rifles at MN wards at the Mass. target range. a ve _ per box. We ah ‘the 
rifle eareful'y paeked on receipt of price, Posit ve v 

The Rifle be shipped the the ord ris re fly, no by mail to guarantee 
delivery ay! pee in good order. ‘The Outs are exact representations. Send money by Registered Letter 


Boys and CirRis& 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, = 
P ele.: FAMILY PRINTER and compiles 


outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 4 lin 3, 
ING PRESS and co Jor $7, 


in.; 22, 


: 
Your Qwn Printing 


eNO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING’S OFFICIAL P 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,cice. Every Business Man should have one, my 
~ 


Outfits from$iup 


Send two 8e stamps for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


GOLDING & CO.,Manuf'rs, Fort-Hill Sq., Boston, 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 

Illustrated { Furniture....... 

lj Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c, loc 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


o> a continuous current 


t shocks 
— per t and v itali 
the entire system, increases 


the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent ~: in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and imonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BE WARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro- Itaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


_Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. & Sons have been 
bas Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elect Buboses, 
Jarl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; = receive 
~~ 4. from Schools and Callegpe to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
eau With Thirty Changes of Position 
Parior, Invalid Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
bining beauty, fightnees, 
strength, thing to 
comfort. 
an exact Belence. Or 
ders by at- 


tende oods Rena 

to any C.0.D. a 
for ‘Illustrated Cirer’ 
Quote Journal of Ed. 


CHaI& MPG. 60., 661 B'dway, N. Y 


READ DIN NG POSITION, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


*U03}S0g UOJINY 


AP Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 

NES anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
market. Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 


W. FURNER & BOSS, % Coutral 8t., Boston, Mase, 


EMACK, Manitr., 114 William St., New York. 107 


if 
_ 
{OUR 
— A POWERFUL | : ZN _ 
al 
i | 
: 
AGE 
| Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 
etc. Fully Worranted, 
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CONTENTS, 


Genera DePARTMENT: 
blic Opinion 
The Education of Women in Russia; by C. H. Gates. 
School-Training as a Part of Education; by Wm. A. Ayres 
locked up in ; by M. P. Thatcher 
The Kindergarten the Starting-point for Every Industry, Science, and 
ns 


1 
112 


Taking It as It 
Science : 
American Science As*ociation; Social Science Association 
Educational Correspondence : wi 
‘Lhe Permanent International Exhibition at Philadelphia; Chicago; 
Minnesota; &c. 
Educational Intelligence. 
New Publications 


YOUR PEARLS. 
Trust not the secret of thy soul with those 
Who hold their treasures with a reckless hand ; 
Nor to each ready ear thy thought disclose, 
Nor to each smiling face thy heart expand. 


Pearls from the ocean’s depth too priceful are 
To be strewed heedless at the common feet ; 

Show not to curious eyes the hidden scar, 
Nor to the winds thy sacred words repeat ; 


Else under trampling hoofs thy gold shall lie— 
The holy gold of the interior self. 

Crushed the rare pearls by every passer-by, 
Or given from hand to hand, as vulgar pelf. 


It is the lesson taught each separate heart 
To shield its gems from universal gaze ; 

To shine in quiet glory and apart, 
Revealed alone on coronation days. 


Give freely to the world its just demand 
Of sympathy, of kindliness, of trust ; 
But keep reserved for one beloved hand 
The pearls too pure to be trod down in dust. 


All lives may know thy gentleness and grace, 
All hearts thy loving power may evidence ; 

But on few hands—oft one alone—dare place 
The costly ring of priceless confidence. 


—Galaxy, for September, 


Public > Opinion. 


— The most successful men and women are those for 
whom their employments and pursuits have the greatest 
attractions. We want instructors for our youth who do 
not look upon the work of education as a disgrace or a 
drudgery, but who have a genuine love and aptitude for 
it. “If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we 
work upon brass, time affects it; if we rear temples, 
they crumble into dust ; if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with right principles, with a 
just fear of God and love for our fellow-men, we en- 
grave on those tables something which will brighten to 
all eternity.” —Anna Randall-Dichi. 

— The influence of a good example is far-reaching ; 
experience leads thé pupil at times to indulge unjust 
sentiments, and charge his teacher with selfish motives. 
The pride, prejudice, passion, and eagerness manifested 
by the great majority to advance their own interests,— 
in violation of right, causes them to look with suspicion 
on their utterances, The pupil is disposed to distrust his 
teacher’s words, and become discouraged. But if he is 
presented a life of real and uniform virtue, he is satis- 
fied. Such characters are precious, and such exam- 
ples are remembered for admiration and imitation, and 
treasured in the hearts and thoughts of those who are 
forming habits and maturing character—ew York 
School ¥ournal, 

_ — Education does not commence with the alphabet : 
it begins with a mother’s look, with a father’s nod of 
approbation, or his sign of reproof ; with a sister’s gen- 
Ue pressure of the hand, or a brother’s noble act of for- 


bearance ; with a handful of flowers in green and daisy 
meadows ; with a bird’s nest admired but not touched ; 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes ; and with thoughts 


directed, in sweet and kindly tones and words, to na- 
ture, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of vir- 
tue, and to the source of all good,—to God himself !— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


— To take up a single study leisurely, presenting it 
to the student in all its relations, and leading him to 
trace its principles from their foundation up to their 
highest known results, is of far more real value, both as 
a mental discipline and a permanent acquisition of 
knowledge, than to skim over the surface of twenty 
branches, overloading the mind with isolated facts or 
rules, bearing no apparent connection with each other, 
and thus fixing no tenacious grasp upon the memory. 
There is one great encouragement to the cultivation of 
the memory in the fact that the work will grow easier 
with every effort. If we patiently and steadily fix our 
attention on every subject we wish to recall, the power 
of concentration will become habitual. If we con- 
stantly arrange and classify our knowledge, it will grow 
more and more available.—Scientific American. 

— Among the great blessings which the introduction 
of kindergartening is bringing to our people, we hail as 
one of the greatest the growing conviction, that the im- 
portance of early education can not be over-estimated ; 
that those who trifle with it, jeopardize the welfare of 
the child in every direction ; and that, consequently, it 
should be entrusted only to persons well qualified by 
disposition and preparation for their important work. 
For centuries wise men and women have preached 
these things to a dull and apathetic race, without being 
able to convince it, much less to induce it to obey their 
teachings. The kindergarten,—whose astonishing in- 
fluence upon the little folks is apparent even to the 
dullest, and raises even the most apathetic to a com- 
fortable tepidity,—bids fair to open the senses and the 
heart of the race to the great importance of early edu- 
cation.— W. Hailmann, 

— The affections are operative before the reason, 
and though the child may be so young that you can not 
reason with him, you can yet reason with him through 
the affections. We have known a child to cry as bitterly 
as if he were whipped merely because the mother said, 
“You are a naughty boy.” In general, the best method 
of punishment is, as Herbert Spencer has shown in his 
admirable treatise on family government, that through 
natural law. This is God’s method, and it is a good 
method to imitate. If your child lies, do not believe 
him until he has earned the right to your confidence. 
If he is careless, do no trust him until he has earned the 
right to be trusted. Punish him through the moral na- 
ture rather than through the body.—CAristian Union. 

— A bad school, like a bad family, is known by the 
amount of flogging in it. In proportion as the rod is 
unknown, perfection of discipline may be inferred, and 
good order is the main requisite for rapid progress in 
knowledge. A teacher who has to spend the most of 
his time in beating boys is soon good for nothing else, 
as he loses the temper and habits of an instructor. 
Such a person ought to‘be put out of school at once, 
since he will be violent and inefficient, whether the rod 
be taken away from him or not. By selecting men and 
women possessed of the natural tact, dignity, and force 
,of character required to impress and control a number 
‘of children of every sort, brought together in one 
' enormous family, the school commissioners will do more 


to abolish corporal punishment than by passing a hun- 
dred rules prohibiting it. Such teachers will be able to 
get along without using the rod, and the sentiment of our 
times will insist upon having such teachers, since the 
old days of education by rulers, canes, leather straps, 
and rawhides belong to the era when they flogged 
sailors in the navy, and considered Solomon literally 
the wisest man that ever lived.—V. Y. World. 

— The future would look dark for laboring men were 
it not that the busy brain of man has proved itself 
equal to all the emergencies of his lot. Witty minds 
will find new and higher wants, and will invent new and 
higher work to satisfy them. Such is the sole possible 
solution of the labor problem. As fast as invention has 
set free a battalion of laborers from some common em- 
ployment, they must march higher to some new employ- 
ment. No progress were possible in civilization if this 
did not occur. But to reach these new higher employ- 
ments, trained minds and high intelligence are neces- 


sary ; and so education again comes in with its demand 
upon the public heart and thought. Thus God forces 
man to school, To remain ignorant he must either go 
back to barbarism or perish through his own too great 
successes.—Chicago Ed. Weekly. 


The Education of Women in Russia. 
BY C. H. GATES, 


The greater part of the social, political, and adminis- 
trative reforms accomplished in Russia date from the 
reign of Alexander the Second, the present monarch, 
and the progress of public instruction is one of those, 
having received within the last fifteen years a serious 
and complete organization, and the establishments for 
instruction of all kinds having increased in a remarka- 
ble degree. 

M. Hippeau, from whose report to the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science of Paris we take the fol- 
lowing facts, remarks that in France scarcely anything 
has yet been done for the higher instruction of young 
girls. But in Russia the Imperial Government has 
founded and directs gymnases, progymnases, and insti- 
tutes where girls receive an instruction equal to what 
is given to boys in similar establishments. Already, in 
1764, the great Catharine, widow of Paul I., founded 
at St. Petersburg, in the Convent of the Resurrection, 
a house of education for girls from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age; there were about five hundred pupils, 
chosen in almost equal numbers from the nobility and 
the Jourgeoisie. The instruction was gratuitous, and 
continued five years, and on leaving the institution the 
girls of noble families received a dowry from the Em- 
press of 2,000 roubles, while the others had 100 roubles. 
Catharine created several other establishments of a 
similar kind, but they were principally for damsels of 
noble birth. 

The present Empress, on the contrary, has made 
efforts to organize, above all, the instruction of the 
bourgeoise class. Upon the report of Prof. Wychne- 
brosk, who went to Germany to study the establishments 
organized on the system of Froelich, the first feminine 
gymnases were opened in Russia under the name of 
“day schools for girls” ; there are seven classes in the 
gymnases and three in the progymnases, besides an eighth 
class of pedagogy for the preparation of private teach- 
ers, In 1873 there existed, for girls, fifty-five gymnases, 


two superior primary schools, one hundred and eighteen 
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progymnases, and twenty-two secondary schools, with 
23,854 pupils ; in 1876 the pupils amounted to 29,520; 
there were besides 22,000 pupils in private schools. 

The surveillance of these and other similar establish- 
ments is confided to “ dames de dasse,” who form a kind 
of special order of teachers ; they preside over disci- 
pline, whilst the professors attend to instruction,—there 
being one of these ladies to each class, who has charge 
of it until the studies are finished. Most of these ladies 
come from a normal school, called Za Pepiniere (nur- 
sery), which also furnishes the teachers to the public 
schools. The pedagogic classes in St. Petersburg are 
attended by about 156 day scholars, who pay an annual 
fee of 60 roubles; girls of all classes, races, and re- 
ligion are admitted. 

Another State establishment is annexed to the Institut 
Nicolas, and called “ The French Class,” the fifteen pu- 
pils of which, after a course of two years, agree to teach 
the French language during six years in a State estab- 
lishment in the Provinces ; these pupils are the objects 
of particular solicitude on the part of the Imperial 
family. 

The course of ‘studies in these establishments com- 
prises modern languages, history of the literatures of 
Russia, France, and Germany, Greek and Latin history, 
geography, cosmography, physics, elementary chemistry, 
natural history, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, peda- 
gogy, religion, and the history of the church. In a 
large establishment at St. Petersburg, where only girls 
of noble birth are received, they also teach general 
history, belles-lettres, and psychology. 

Speaking of the progress made by these young girls, 
it 1s noted that they are almost all endowed with won- 
derful memories, and a remarkable faculty of assimila- 
tion, but are less apt at studies requiring reflection and 
reasoning. The same peculiarity prevails among young 
men ; but the females of all classes in Russia are su- 
perior to the males, and are more laborious, studious, 
and intelligent. Many women study medicine, and 
there are special courses of lectures for them, lasting 
five years, and attended by 430 pupils; some also go 
for this purpose to Switzerland, Germany, and France. 

In no country, except the United States, is the 
secondary and superior instruction of women so largely 
extended and practised as in Russia ; and, although of 
course it is still confined to a comparatively small class, 
and the number of institutions is not yet nearly pro- 
portionate to the vast extent of the Empire, yet the 
good work is going on with the devoted assistance and 
cooperation of the Government, the learned societies, 
the press, and numerous rich and generous individuals. 
It is therefore to be hoped that Russia may soon reap 
the benefit of the progress already accomplished by her 
in a path where she has taken the lead of European 
nations, by opening to the two sexes an equal access to 
all branches of intellectual culture. 


School-Training as a Part of Education. 


BY WM. A. AYRES. 


If a boy spends ten years in school, attending five 
hours a day for two hundred and sixty days in the year, 
the whole time so occupied is 13,000 hours, which, in 
case he lives to the age of sixty, make up only one- 
fortieth part of his life ; or, allowing eight hours a day 
for sleep, one-twenty-seventh of the time during which 
there is conscious action of the faculties. It is hardly 
possible to present in a more striking form the fact that 
school-training is but a small part of the whole educa- 
tion of life. For years before its commencement the 
child has learned this, that, and the other, from father 
and mother, and brother and sister, and stranger. The 
forces of nature and social custom help to shape his 
character and develop his brain. Then comes the 
school, and although this occupies a certain part of 
every week, all these forces are still in active operation. 
To school succeeds college or business, or the work- 
shop, or mere manual labor of the rudest class, but still 


his whole nature is affected and moulded, in a greater 
or less degree, by everything with which he comes in 
contact. Everything educates him, though it has been 
usual in common speech to apply the term only to such 
processes as are intentionally directed to this end, 
either by the individual himself, or some one else for 
his benefit. 

Taking the word even in this restricted sense, we find 
that it contains several recognized branches,—for in- 
stance, the education of the home, of school, of college, 
and that which teaches industrial or mechanical pro- 
cesses, or the manner of buying and selling and keeping 
accounts. It is, then, easily apparent that school- 
education is, of necessity, restricted in its character ; 
that its intention is to teach certain things whose ac- 
quirement is not so well provided for, either at home or 
in any other of the special modes of instruction. Ac- 
cording to circumstances, the end proposed may be, on 
the one hand, to teach the pupil how to avail himself to 
the utmost of all the influences that surround him, to 
cause him to avoid such as are injurious or merely 
neutral, and embrace every one that ennobles and am- 
plifies ; or, on the other hand, to impart certain facts 
and theories drawn from the past record of man’s men- 
tal and physical progress, with the expectation that 
these shall be the active and controlling influences of 
his future life,—that, deeply rooted in his nature, they 
shall induce him in all cardinal matters to do uncon- 
sciously, and as a matter of course, what, on the other 
plan, he would do from deliberate inquiry in each case. 
The latter is the theory which has been adopted in all 
schools until a very recent date, and which still, practi- 
cally, keeps and will continue to keep a strong hold 
throughout the civilized world. 

As soon as children are formed into classes, to be in- 
structed jointly, individual characteristics must be more 
or less ignored. Some group of facts, which, on the 
whole, seems best adapted to the majority, is accepted 
as the main part of the system of training that is to be 
attempted. Proficiency in these matters of knowledge 
becomes the test of progress. Thus a tolerably well 
defined end is set up and generally recognized, and the 
practical advantages of this plan are only partially 
counteracted by the risk that this end, essentially tem- 
porary and matter of concession as it is, should be ac- 
cepted as final, and so receive no farther attention. 
The natural tendency is then to consider the means of 
reaching it, and inquiry is confined to the discovery of 
methods that bring the scholar most surely and rapidly 
to an undoubted knowledge of that special group of 
facts which has been accepted as answering the end 
proposed. The teacher desires rapid and accurate an- 
swers in the class, and in securing this good is apt to put 
a premium on mere verbal memory and fluency of speech. 

Facts are to be learned, but they are also to be 
digested, and unless their relations are brought to light, 
the knowledge attained is transitory, and of doubtful 
value even while it lasts. In too many schools most of 
the teacher’s genuine effort is directed to making pupils 
do a certain series of tricks rapidly and neatly. One 
shall rattle you off paradigms or mathematical demon- 
strations without pause or mistake ; another shall give 
dates or geographical locations at a pace that causes 
you to blush for your own ignorance. 


These pupils pass easily to the next higher grade, 
their friends are pleased, the school is called successful, 
the teacher is applauded, and he spends his energies in 
making another class do!the same feats, yet more 
glibly ; in short, he comes to value the means rather 
than the end, or, more strictly, to lose sight of the end 
altogether. Were there some particular end fixed, once 
and forever, this would do no harm. The means re- 
quire the more constant care and labor, but the good 
must be kept ever in sight. It is not the same this 
year that it was twelve months ago. Every new dis- 
covery in science or history affects the whole mass of 
knowledge of the world, and indirectly influences the 


choice that must be made of facts and theories in de- 
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termining what end of instruction shall be sought in 
any school, 

With our school system the end is more properly the 
business of the school-board, the means that of the 
teacher ; but let neither suppose that he can understand 
his own part of the subject without some knowledge of 
its complement. He who is to devise the best means of 
reaching an end, must both understand and respect the 
end that is to be striven for; and he who attempts to 
fix an objective point without considering what means 
of teaching it are or may be available, is liable to make 
his demands too little or too great. In either case the 
training is defective, and the blame, so far forth, rests 
with him whose careless or ignorant policy has resulted 
in injury to those for whose development, as far as it 
lies in his hands, he is morally responsible. 


“Locked Up in Books.” 


BY MISS M. P. THACHER, 


The recent outbreak of discontented workmen has 
set philosophers to writing, philanthropists to thinking, 
and the enemies of the Republic to croaking. Mean- 
while, it is interesting to turn a leaf of history, and re- 
call how often this bitter cry of Labor against Capital 
has struck terror to the heart of the old world. The 
voice of the people was at first low and plaintive ; for 
before the days of mass-meetings and speech-making, 
of newspapers and petitions, came the street-ballad. 
Macaulay found one of these popular lays in the British 
Museum, in which the rich employers declare : 


“ In former ages we used to give, 
So that our workfolks like farmers did live ; 
But times are changed, we will make them know. 
* * * * 


We will make them work hard for sixpence a day, 
Though a shilling they deserve if they had their just pay.” 

But this simple way of making known the laborer’s 
wrongs soon went out of fashion ; the ballad singer’s 
rude chant died away, and the air shuddered with the 
terrible scream of famine,—a sound once heard, never 
to be forgotten. Then followed the crash of machinery, 
the blaze of burning mills, and the cowardly shots of 
the midnight assassin. This very century was ushered 
in by bread-riots in the mother-country. “Us mun 
have bread!” cried thousands of poor, half-crazed 
wretches, the fury of despair written al] over their 
gaunt forms and haggard, pinched faces. Plenty of 
creature comforts was not deemed good for the working 
classes then ; the Napoleonic wars made things hard 
for the rich as well as the poor; and the rebellion felt 
the strong hand of the law. But, like the fabled Atlas, 
this powerful giant of ignorance fell, only to rise again 
and yet again. Noone can think of the reign of ter- 
ror in English and Scotch manufacturing districts, dur- 
ing 1811-12, without sympathy for the poor hand- 
spinners and weavers. Commerce was depressed, the 
new machinery threw thousands out of work, and a bad 
harvest filled the cup of distress to overflowing. At 
first the sufferers only wreaked their vengeance upon 
the hated machines. Wo to the house that sheltered 
a stocking or lace-frame! Bright lights might be kept 
burning, watchers might be ever on the alert, but 
the “accursed thing” wasdoomed. With the dead of 
night came the masked Zuddites ; their work was done 
swiftly but surely, for they could break a frame in one 
minute ; and they disappeared as noiselessly as they 
had come, seeming to the terrified spectators more like 
unearthly visitants than riotous mortals. Such prac- 
tices, as Miss Martineau says, are “as contagious as 
autumn fever.” 

Finally, made bold by success, the destroyers laid 
violent hands on household furniture ; helped them- 
selves to every article made of lead, every pump or 
water-spout, to melt into bullets ; and donned women’s 
clothes to pillage flour-shops and empty cloth-mills. 
At last several of the rioters were hung, among them a 
young boy,—how pitiful is the story !—who died calling 


on his mother to save him, But the problem was not 
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solved by hanging: what problem ever was? Two 
ears later the crash of banks and another poor harvest 
revived Luddism. The houses of butchers and bakers 
were torn down, people fled for their lives, and the 
insurgents’ war-cry was the one lately heard in our 
western cities, “ Bread or blood !”—there wrung from 
hearts made bitter by sore distress, here idly echoed 
from idle lips. The poor weavers, who swallowed 
opium Saturday night to deaden the pains of hunger on 
Sunday; the “wolfish men,” who haunted provision- 
dealers’ shops, prowling about in search of food for 
their half-starved wives or dying babies; the families, 
formerly well-to-do, who tried in vain to get “blue 
milk” for their little ones, knew what it was to hear 
children crying for bread, and have only a stone to give 
them. 

The sufferers in those days were not all riotous, how- 
ever. Petitions without number were sent to Parlia- 
ment for aid by doomed weavers, who gave no coun- 
tenance to the riots. And nothing could be more 
peaceable or more pathetic than the meetings, in cer- 
tain localities, after dark, when some hollow-eyed man 
or woman would stand upon a chair, and by the light 
of one flickering candle tell how their children were 
fed and clothed in the good old times. At one time 
the distress of workmen in the iron trade was so great 
that their neat cottages were stripped, little by little, of 
every comfort, and finally abandoned, their families 
being forced to wander about the country to beg for 
charity. Yet the colliers were infinitely patient ; and 
there is something touching in the account of the sim- 
ple fellows’ expedition to London, to carry a petition to 
the Prince Regent. They drew two wagons of coal 
thither for a present to his royal highness, and bore a 
placard, “ Willing to work, but none of us to beg.”’ 

One can hardly help contrasting some of these pic- 
tures with that of our turbulent Pennsylvania miners, 
marching about with loaves of bread stuck upon poles,— 
a very burlesque of suffering ! eo. 

Strange to say, the terrible hardships and increased 
privations caused by those early riots and strikes were 
powerless to convey any warning or wholesome lesson 
to the discontented. And in 1826 the gloomy moors of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire swarmed with excited men, 
who believed that their lives depended on the destruc- 
tion of the power-looms, A mob, ten thousand strong, 
marched through town and village, with piercing cries 
of hunger, The rioters hacked looms to pieces with 
table-knives and scythes ; swam canals, hid in the woods, 
leaped from two-story windows to escape the soldiery, 
were shot down like dogs, but not dismayed ; and in 
one short week one thousand power-looms, worth 
£30,000, were ruined, and great numbers of people left 
idle and destitute. Again, in 1830, the spinners of 
Lancashire arose, and fearful wrongs were committed 
by men mad with hunger. 

Among the most whimsical deeds of those wild, reck- 
less spirits was the overthrow of the Welsh turnpike 
gates, in 1843, owing to dissatisfaction with the road- 
toll. Miss Martineau gives a vivid description, in her 
history, of the nightly raids of “ Rebekah and her chil- 
dren.” Then there were the trades’-union and combi- 
nation horrors, where men, contented with their wages, 
were beaten and stabbed by the leaders of strikes ; 
when premiums were offered for firing mills, and the 
operatives sunk into lower and lower depths of poverty 
and despair. Many persons think the sensational novel, 
“Put Yourself in His Place,” exaggerates the dreadful 
Scenes that have occurred in English manufacturing 
towns; and truly the reader seems transported to 
Venice in the days of the Inquisition, rather than to 
England in the nineteenth century. But let him read 
the revelations of the special commissions of 1867, 
which are truly called among the saddest contributions 
to English history, and he will realize that truth is 
Stranger than fiction. 

After all, it would seem that the real remedy for such 
evils, the only one that will go to the root of the mat: 
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ter, is increase of intelligence. Charles Reade makes 
one of his characters, a dying man who had put powder 
into the forge of an obnoxious workman, say to his 
wife : “ Old gal, learn the young ’un to read ; it is sore 
against a chap if he can’t read. Right and wrong, they 
are locked up in books, I think; locked away from 
a chap like me.” 

There are plenty of just such “chaps ” in our midst. 
Americans by adoption only, who have grown up in 
ignorance and want, and whose “ young ’uns,” at least, 
can be taught that riots are not a desirable importation. 

Macaulay said, in his eloquent speech before the 
House of Commons upon education: “To the same 
cause (ignorance) are to be attributed the riots of Not- 
tingham, the sack of Bristol, all the outrages of Ludd, 
and Swing, and Rebekah ; beautiful and costly ma- 
chinery broken to pieces in Yorkshire, barns and hay- 
stacks blazing in Kent, fences and buildings pulled 
down in Wales.” Then, holding up the United States 
as a model, he said: “‘ Educate the people’ was the 
first admonition addressed by Penn to the colony which 
he founded. ‘ Educate the people’ was the legacy of 
Washington to the nation which he had saved. 
‘Educate the people’ was the unceasing exhortation of 
Jefferson.” 


Varieties. 


— Tell not your secrets in a cornfield: it has thou- 
sands of ears. 

— The dove, recollect, did not return to Noah with 
the olive-branch until the second time of her going 
forth ; why, then, should you despond at the failure of 
the first attempt ? 

— “Why have you not inserted my last article?” 
asked a bore of an editor. “That one I last inserted 
was the last one to insert,” grimly replied the editor. 
““O come, now ; was my article too long?” persisted 
the bore. ‘No, it was too narrow.” 

— “I beseech you,” said Horace Mann, “to treasure 
up in your hearts these my parting words: Be ashamed 
to die until you have gained some victory for humanity.” 

— A Bloomfield boy prayed, “Give us this day our 
homemade bread. 

— Give information in a manner which will cause the 
scholar to count it worth his hearing. Interest the 
scholar in a subject, and he will cheerfully give atten- 
tion. Awaken the scholar’s sympathy with the subject, 
and he will give earnest heed. Excite curiosity in 
the mind, and cheerful, earnest attention follows. Cu- 
riosity in children is but an appetite after knowledge. 
I doubt not but one great reason why many children 
abandon themselves wholly to silly sports, and trifle 
away all their time insipidly, is because they found 
their curiosity baulked, and their inquiries neglected.— 
Locke. 

— She was a maiden lady, and sweetly told the 
bachelor editor that she had been a regular subscriber 
to his paper for over a score of years, “Indeed, how 
old might you be at present?” asked he, with tender 
solicitation. 

— Begin the education of the heart, not with the cul- 
tivation of noble propensities, but with the cutting away 
of those that are evil. When once the noxious herbs 
are withered and rooted out, then the more noble plants, 
strong in themselves, will shoot upwards. The virtues, 
like the body, become strong and healthy more by labor 
than nourishment. 

— Nothing good is ever reached without labor ; 
nothing great was ever won without toil ; if thou seek- 
est for fruit from the earth, thou must tend and till it; 
if thou longest for the love of men, thou must do them 
good. 
— By being calm, reason has the opportunity to ar- 
rive at just conclusions. 

— “I don’t like,” says Carlyle, “ to talk much with 


ple who always agree with me. It is amusing to 
coquette with an echo a little while, but one soon tires 


of it.” 


The Kindergarten the Starting-point for Every 
Industry, Science, and Art. 


BY MRS. SARAH S, HIGGINS, LOUISVILLE, KY.* 


In this age of reform, when men are laying the ax to 
the root of every evil, attacking vigorously the very sap 
and life to accomplish their purpose, there is constantly 
presented to them the question, How to prevent this 
deformed growth in the future? With educators is this 
especially true, as they grieve over the fortunes spent 
with the view of fitting boys and girls for useful stations 
in life, and instead of practical workers, they have only 
theoretical projectors, whose knowing is not the nec- 
essary doing,—merely the theory. That society is in- 
flicted with this species of deformed growth, is an un- 
disputed point ; and as deliverance from any evil can 
only come by true education, ’tis with this that true ed- 
ucators must contend. 

As they retrace its history to seek what caused such 
a sad result, they find it took root in the earliest youth, 
beginning with every thing done for them, every ob- 
stacle removed, the way made easy, nothing of conse- 
quence left to call out their latent energies. Not accus- 
tomed to meet difficulties in childhood, they can not 
successfully overcome them in later life; hence the 
number of theoretical, non-practical men and women at 
a time when rea/, earnest workers are needed. 

What can be done to prevent the rising generation 
from belonging to this unfortunate class? After study- 
ing Froebel’s system of education, we believe that, when 
wisely applied, it is the key to the problem ; for in its 
true sense, it is the starting-point for every science, art, 
and industry. 

Froebel, the founder, was by no means a theoretical 
educator, but a practical one. He devoted a life-time 
studying the child’s nature, its needs, and actual neces- 
sities ; and not till the advanced age of fifty-eight did 
he announce his matured plan for education, and name it 
a child-garden, where, as tender plants imbedded in good 
soil, with sunshine, rain, dew, and proper treatment, 
they would in season produce the healthful blooms. 
He found the child of the prince and peasant belonging 
to one species, and possessing in common a mental, a 
moral, and a physical nature,—a trinity in humanity. 

To develop all three naturally and unconsciously to the 
child, was his aim. That he succeeded was his triumph- 
ant success, as acknowledged by the educators of Ger- 
many, France, and England ; and that his disciples in 
America have fully caught his spirit, is proven by the 
successful introduction of the kindergarten into the 
public schools of Boston and St. Louis, besides many 
private ones in other cities. 

To the Friends of Philadelphia are we, as a normal 
class, especially indebted for our opportunity of observ- 
ing the kindergarten system in its original purity. 

The first principle of Froebel’s philosophy is, that de- 
velopment can only come through motion. Hence his 
plays and occupations, which strike the superficial ob- 
server as a fearful waste of time, are especially adapted 
to this end. To illustrate, however, we refer to the 
the movement-plays as developing the muscles in a 
most healthful manner. The usual gymnastic exercises 
are accompanied with song, the rhythm of which is highly 
gratifying to a child as he “suits the action to the 
word.” In imitating the animals and birds, in the plays 
of “ Stork and Crane,” “ Hunter and Hare,” and “Birdie 
in the Beech-Grove,” the muscles of the ower limbs are 
called into activity ; while in the “ Farmer,” with his 
sowing, reaping, threshing, carting, and sifting the grain, 
the entire body is exercised. The lungs also are 
strengthened by singing, and prolonged breathing 
through the nostrils with the lips closed. 

Recognizing the “ Aad as the natural scepter which 
Providence has given man as king of the earth,” Froe- 
bel adapted all the occupations to its culture, collateral 


* Miss Higgins is a teacher of large culture and experience, and 
a graduate of Miss Burritt’s Normal Kindergarten Class, Friends 
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with the development of the intellect and the unfolding 
of the soul. 

He found the great desire of childhood is to use their 
hands, to touch every thing they see. How often they 
are checked in their investigations, with the unwelcome 
“don’t touch,” or required to sit with arms folded, 
and hands out of the way, so as to give attention! He 
found attention could be gained by “ connecting instruc- 
tion given with the wse of the hands,” and in giving 
them blocks of wood they are shown how to build mini- 
ature houses ; and thus in their play they lay the foun- 
dation for skilled workmen, learn the dignity of manual 
labor, and in loving their would-be houses, they foster 
the love of home, and ultimately their love of country. 
The child, with its blocks, becomes practically familiar 
with the parts of a building, the relations they sustain 
to each other, the importance of a firm foundation on 
solid ground, the utility of supporting -columns, the 
beauty of crowning capitals, the symmetry of triangular 
pediments, and the harmony of all into one beautiful 
whole. The young architect here exercises a proper 
guidance to his talent, and unconsciously learns to labor 
through play. 

Nor is this lost on the girls, who will not be carpen- 
ters; but they can, as many a gifted woman has, be- 
come architects, and they will find a new interest in the 
study of architecture, which has indicated man’s progress 
in this industry: how that from the plain Doric sprung 
the graceful Ionic, and later, the beautiful Corinthian ; 
and in years after, how that man admired the elaborate 
ornamentation of the Rennaissance. 

Not only the youthful architect reveals his genius, 
but the predestined mason, with plummet and line ; the 
machinist, with his wheels, cylinder, and double-cone ; 
the civil engineer, with his bridges and tunnels,—all are 
awakened in the kindergarten to future activity. 

Block-building is accompanied with other occupations 
that develop the hand to skill and dexterity of move- 
ment, such as paper-folding, paper-cutting, sewing, 
weaving, etc., wherein doth hands are called into con- 
stant use, requiring reflection, as they divide the whole 
into parts, and in turn reunite them. At the same time 
they are inculcating habits of neatness, precision, and 
order, without undue restraint ; for in all true education 
liberty and spontaneity must be secured to a child, by 
all means. 

The child is to receive instruction through this con- 
stant handling, analyzing, and combining again of parts, 
and not to be crammed, at this tender age, with ab- 
siract information, as is the unwise custom of the pres- 
ent. Let the alphabet and books of all kinds be kept 
away from young children till their perceptions are 
awakened fully,—till they have become familiar with 
every-day surroundings, have learned to see with their 
eyes, hear with their ears, and handle with their hands, 
We by no means exclude books, but we do urge that 
they be given at a suitable age, when it is able to 
comprehend the meaning of words, and not at the ten- 
der age of four and five. The ferceptive first, and the 
intellect next, is Froebel’s order of development. ‘That 


this is natural, needs but to watch a little child handle, 


a bright-colored ball for the first time, when it will at 
once make comparison with other objects that are 
round, or of same color. As it matures, it continues to 
make contrasts, and herein is the secret of Froebel’s 
system,—the foundation on which the entire structure 
rests,—this law of contrasts and their connection. By 
Studying nature, he found it was her law as applied to 
every process, whether the movement of the heavenly 
bodies by the centrifugal and centripetal forces, the ex- 
pansion and the contraction of the vegetable kingdom, 
the formation of the tiny crystals and the huge prisms 
of the mineral world, and to man himself in his inhal- 
ing and exhaling, the going out and the coming back of 
his blood, the thinking by opposites, and the opposing 
vicissitudes of his daily life. If the law applied to 
Nature in her movements, and to man in his organiza- 
tion, why not to his education? The experiment was 


tried, and the kindergarten was the result. Every oc- 
cupation in it is based upon this law, whether it be sew- 
ing or weaving, in contrasting colors, or block-building 
or stick-laying in opposite directions. Soon a child 
quite naturally follows with an opposite when a direc- 
tion is given, or when they invent from Nature. 

Subsequently the opposites are connected by a me- 
dium, thus verifying in thought and in action this uni- 
versal law. This constant exercise will put their edu- 
cation at their fingers’ ends, which will make them prac- 
tical doers, able to meet the demand from all sides for 
skilled intellectual artisans, whose fingers are guided by 
their minds. Then, and then only, can activity be work 
in its true sense. 

As this handling is natural to children, it should be 
gratified judiciously, else éd/censs will take its place. 
Those who guide the educational interests of the people 
should see to it that the youth are started aright in the 
avenues of industry. Too much importance can not be 
attached to the direction of the germ in early childhood, 
which in manhood will be the fully developed, or the 
stunted, deformed growth. 

Not only are the mechanical industries started in the 
kindergarten, but the artistic branches,—drawing, paint- 
ing, and sculpturing. Boxes of sand are supplied, with 
which the children outline the contours of objects. Sub- 
sequently, with small sticks, teny form objects on their 
tables, marked off in squares, which facilitate their 
work ; then drawing on slates and boards, eventually 
in drawing-books, all of which are marked to corres- 
pond with the tables. Full scope is here offered for 
free invention, which was previously gratified by defac- 
ing furniture, books, etc., because no other means were 
offered them to express what was within. The results in 
the kindergarten have been truly wonderful. Beautiful 
designs, of the most delicate tracery, have been pro- 
duced by these tiny fingers. 

Curves are introduced by rings and semi-rings of 
wire, which are first laid on the table to produce the 
design, and it is reproduced in linear drawing. Thus 
step by step,—from the easy to the difficult,—the child 
is gradually guided. Perspective drawing commences 
with the peas-work, when with the pea as a point and 
a wire as a line, they draw materially as it were. Nor 
is pointing neglected. The first gift is six colored balls 
representing the primary and secondary colors. That 
the latter are made from the former is proven by the 
child’s combining the necessary paints to produce them, 
and by the addition of black or white they make their 
tints or shades. Thus their knowing is the doing,—not 
the thing merely. 

Colored materials find a prominent place in the kin- 
dergarten. The weaving is one continual variety of 
combinations in color ; so with sewing, and paper-inter- 
lacing. Their intimate acquaintance with color will 
cultivate the esthetic taste that is natural to children ; 
and aside from this, there is the practical importance 
attached to color, since so much signaling is done by it. 
With good reason we may not expect so many railroad 
accidents in the future, from color-blindness in em- 
ployees. 

Froebel’s wisdom is especially shown in providing 
clay for modeling. All are familiar with the love of 
children for plastic formations,—how that soft mud for 
mud pies business, putty, dough, and snow, are in req- 
uisition for the youthful artist. 

In order to inculcate habits of neatness, and care for 
furniture and person, oil-cloth is provided for the work, 
which is followed by the necessary sponge and towel. 
With a soft mass of soft clay the little ones model, first 
from direction, next from invention. Under their tiny 
hands that are fast becoming exercised, the clay yields 
astonishing results. A sphere takes the form of a cube 
or a cylinder ; or by a little manipulation, that of fruit, 
flower, or animal. 

The embroyo sculptor here finds expression for his 
genius, and with it properly guided may we not reason- 


ably expect from this small beginning a future Powers, 
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or a Rogers, who shall fashion a companion-piece to 
“ Nydia,” or to the “ Forced Prayer” ? 

With this varied material in a kindergarten, every 
child can find expression for its individuality, whether 
it be for architecture, engineering, machinery, masonry, 
painting, drawing, or the crowning work of all, sculp- 
turing. 

The benefits to the children from these varied oc- 
cupations will be,—forming the habits of industry and 
perseverance, developing their minds through the exer- 
cises of their varied powers, and producing that spirit 
of sweet content that arises from “ well-directed and 
wisely-applied activities.” 

(To be continued.) 


The True Relation of Manual Labor to Tech- 
nological Training. 
(Brief abstract of a paper prepared > bool before the Nat, Ed. Association, 
by Prof. C. O. THomPson, of the Worcester Free Institute, Mass ) 

The modern teacher is characterized by the prom- 
inence he gives to manipulation in fixing impressions 
and correcting judgments. The extent of object-teach- 
ing, the improved method of teaching language, and 
the rise and progress of technology, are adduced in ev- 
idence. Itis found that efforts are making in many 
places and in different directions to improve the con- 
dition of apprentices who are learning the mechanic 
arts,—the old system of apprenticeships having disap- 
peared. Evening schools for mechanics, drawing 
schools, libraries, schools of technology, are examples 
of these efforts. Hence it is according to the nature 
of things that attempts should be made to blend ma- 
nipulation and school training. An account is given 
of the remarkablr joint meeting of the Institutes of 
Mining and of Civil Engineers in Philadelphia, June 
19, 1876, to discuss technical education, as striking ev- 
idence of what engineers themselves demanded. En- 
gineers are defined as men who apply the arts of pro- 
duction aad construction to promoting the welfare of 
mankind. What all engineers demand in the training 
of youth for their profession is reducible to three heads : 
1. Handicraft ; 2. Technical education ; 3. Culture. 

Some diversity of opinion exists as to the proper suc- 
cession of these parts of a complete engineering edu- 
cation. The plan advocated in this paper,—the one 
successfully followed at Worcester for nine years,—is 
to acquire the largest possible general culture prior to 
admission to the school ; to fix the age of admission at 
a minimum of sixteen ; to exclude from the school all 
branches of knowledge except those which are strictly 
professional ; to blend instruction in handicraft with the 
work of every week in the school-course ; and to expect 
from students thus trained, rapid advance in professional 
ability and the acquisition of much important general 
knowledge. 

The philosophy of manipulation was stated in the 
language of Professor March’s address at Worcester 
in 1875. This manipulation in mechanics must be in 
school-shops. These shops must be managed on bus- 
iness principles, so that the young engineer shall ac- 
quire his knowledge in the atmosphere of real business. 
The principles which regulate practice or handicraft at 
the Worcester Institute are,— 

1. It must form part of the work of every week. 

2. It should be done in the atmosphere of real busi- 
ness, but free from the influence of the employer’s self- 
interest. 

3. The student should not expect or receive any pe- 
cuniary interest in it. 

Each of these points was fortified by elaborate ar- 
gument and illustrations. 


— In Philadelphia an effort has been made to intro- 
duce the needle into the public schools. The girls 
don’t want it, but the boys think it a great improvement 
on bent pins, except that it requires more ingenuity to 


make it stand straight on the teacher’s chair, 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Querits. 


NEW AND INTERESTING EXERCISE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Charles Northend, A M., who for nearly thirty years has been 
deeply interested in public schools, as superintendent or teacher, 
has just brought out an admirable collection of choice extracts 
from about a hundred of the most eminent authors, living or dead. 
They are, indeed, choice gems of thought and diction, to be com- 
mitted to memory and recited in schools and family circles, and to 
be remembered, used, and enjoyed in after life, as lights and guides 
to profitable reflection, Few of them contain more than two sen- 
tences in prose, or one verse in poetry, and require but little time 
to fix in the memory. I recently attended an exhibition of these 
gems of literature, which was novel and interesting. The fifty 
pupils of one of our city schools had committed each ene of these 
extracts, and their teacher was invited to bring them all into the 
State Normal School to give their recitations, A considerable 
number of ladies and gentlemen of the city were also present, and 
they could hardly have obtained more profitable instruction in 
literature in the course of an hour, The young reciters took 
the stand one after the other, and gave the choicest passages 
from different authors, and then appended information in regard to 
them which they themselves had hunted up in books they had con- 
sulted for the purpose. They told us where and when the author 
lived and died, if dead, and where he resided, if still living; what 
books he wrote, their titles and subjects, and some aspects of his 
character, and incidents of his life. In searching for these items 
of information, the scholars had impressed upon their memories a 
conception of the writings, which they will be likely to retain 
through life. And it cannot be too much to say, that the whole 
adult audience present carried away a knowledge of fifty of the 
most eminent authors, of this and other courtries and times, which 
they had never acquired before and which they must highly value 
It is an exercise that cannot interfere with the routine studies of 
any scholar, as the extracts are so short that they can be committed 
to memory in a few minutes, and their recitation once a week 
might easily and profitably be made part of the routine of the 
school, ELIHU Burritt. 

New Britain, Conn, Aug. 25, 1877. 

—o 
IS TRUE? 


Mr. Steele says in his Philosophy, speaking of the mutual attrac- 
tion between the earth and a falling body (page 48): “ They each 
move to meet the other, but the stone passes through as much 
greater distance than the earth as its massis less.” In many 
works on philosophy we find about the same statement. Is this 
true? The law is this: ‘ Any two bodies exert upon each other 
a mutual attraction, which varies directly as the product of their 
masses,” This law we do not question, 

There is another property of bodies,—inertia, which is defined 
to be “the tendency which a body has to maintain its rest or 
motion.” Before I can raise a weight, I must first overcome the 
inertia of the weight. When the engineer desires to start his 
train he gradually opens the throttle-valve, and car after car moves 
forward. If he should throw the valve fully open, the coupling- 
pins would, probably, be broken. Now let the power of the en- 
gine not be great enough to move the train, the inertia of a part 
of it will be overcome, but the whole train will not move forward. 
Let the stone represent the engine, and the eafth the cars to be 
moved. Does the earth move forward to meet the stone? The 
stone attracts the earth, according to the law, but does it overcome 
the inertia of the earth? Again, let two engines of respectively 
one and one-hundred horse-power be attached, each to move to- 
ward the other. Let one-tenth of the power of each be applied. 
Will not the smaller be drawn to the larger, or will each be drawn 
to the other in proportion to their mass? Whether the larger be 
drawn or not, it is manifest that the smaller will exert its power. I 
have rather asked questions for information, than otherwise. 

-FrRaNK H. MILLER. 


—o— 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


The general tendency of our hasty American training is deplor- 
ebly to ignore the importance of the study of the English language 
in our public schools. Weeks and months are exhausted in the 
pursuit of the dead languages, where hours are spent in the analy- 
sis and dictionary-study of our mother-tongue. It is a revelation 
to the average common-school teacher quite as appalling as the 
discovery of a new satelite, to read to them the masterly passages 
of Chaucer, Spenser, or of Addison. Their attention has been 
diverted into other channels, of less depth and greater impurities. 
They have thought the “ dry logic” of the language of little value, 
and in case of an ambition to grasp something more profound than 
the ordinary literature of the masses, which is the bane of all 
mental weakness, they have been directed to the classic authors of 
antiquity, Although the Greek paradigm and the Latin sub- 
Junctive have a moulding influence upon the mind, yet the intrinsic 
value of a thorough study of old English is of equal importance. 
The Homeric strokes of poetic art are grand examples of 
imaginative literature, but the poetic muse soars no lower in the 
sublime passages of Spenser and Milton. A little study of these 
Sreat authors will convince the student that there is “ food for the 
mind” within the range of pure English, The teacher, standing 


as the archetype of concentrated wisdom, should inculcate this 
truth upon the minds of his pupils as soon as they begin to grope 
beyond the primary branches. He commands the lever by which 
the masses are to be raised from comparative illiteracy. Let him 
wield the sceptre aright, and the average pupil will not make the 
blunder of locating Chaucer among the Germanic emperors of the 
twelfth century, nor Wyckliffe among the semi-ba:barians that 
fought against Rome, 

A knowledge of the growth of English is as essential to make 
the ripe scholar, as a knowledge of the formation of the State. 
Since the school is the laboratory of the mind, it should be sup- 
plied with all the material necessary to equip the man for future 
usefulness, and we hope the day is not far distant when a knowledge 
of English authors will be an indispensable requisite for teaching. 

RALPH, 
LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

My Dear Sin:—I received yesterday a letter from Prof. John 
E. B, Mayor, of Cambridge, which, though in one point opposed 
to my own views, it seems to me only fair to offer to you for pub- 
lication, as intimately connected with the selected letters from emi- 
nent European scholars, which accompanied your report of a paper 
on Latin pronunciation last April. One of the most important of 
those letters was, you will remember, from Professor Mayor. In 
the course of our private correspondence recently, I had asked 
him for a statement of his reasons for preferring the w sound of v 
in Latin pronunciation, and also of his opinions of the Roman pro- 
nunciation of the diphthongs, and of the son-assimilation made of 
spelling now being introduced by some American editors in a// 
Latin texts. On this last, and to my mind very important point, I 
am glad to find that my learned friend agrees with the opinion 
long maintained by me, that, where we have good MS. authority 
for the assimilated mode of spelling, (¢. g., apparet, illudit, irruimus, 
instead of adparet, inludit, ixruimus), even though there may be 
precedents for the latter, it is best to retain the former: and, at 
all events, that the question should only be decided by the mos 
authoritative text of each author, not on any general principle of 
textual reform applied, on theory alone, to a// alike. My aversion 
as a scholar to the W sound of V has been very publicly avowed, 
although as a teacher chiefly for a University where it is endorsed, 
[ feel bound to set the example of obedience to authority by allow- 
ing my pupils to use it: and I feel no less bound to confess that 
the opinion of such an erudite scholar as Professor Mayor, — ac- 
knowledged by the most accomplished philologers and Latinists 
of Germany and England as their honored peer, — ought to have 
great weight in this discussion. In regard, however, to one of his 
arguments for V = W, it seems fair to give the opinion of another 
distinguished scholar, the late Dr. Donaldson. I well remember, 
when I was his pupil, he maintained that ‘‘da” was probably the 
earliest clear utterance of infants, and I find that many mothers of 
large families, including my wife, emphatically endorse that opinion. 
\ Subsequently to the receipt of this letter from Professor Mayor 
several inquiries have been made of me by teachers as to the 
pronunciation of the short vowels as distinguished from the /ong, 
in the “Roman System.”” It appears that many teachers in this 
city and elsewhere, who, like myself, feel it their duty to follow 
the rules laid down in the Harvard catalogue, are practically teach- 
ing the pupils to give the /ong and broad sound to short vowels. 
This is doubtless from a misapprehension of the rules enunciated 
by the leading authorities for the Roman pronunciation, of whom 
Professor Mayor is one of the most influential. A reference to 
his letter to me, published in your paper of April 19, and to the 
works of Corrsen, Roby, Kennedy, and Professors Monro and 
Palmer (in the Syllabus), will show that all these eminent scholars 
concur in strongly marking the distinction to be observed. If 1 
am correctly informed, pupils in many public and private schools 
are now learning to pronounce possé, essé, as possé, essé; amatiis 
and amatiir, not as amatodr, amatods (short), but as amatoos, am- 
atoor, with a full and long sound. If this be so, it is in direct vio- 
lation of the rules laid down by the authorities named above ; and, 
if it be continued, will cause the Latin pronunciation of New Eng- 
land to be unintelligible to the European Latinists, who have in- 
augurated the “‘ Roman Pronunciation,” while of course it is an 
absolute violation of some of the most fundamental rules of Pros- 
ody. Whatever may have been my opinion of the utility or neces- 
sity of introducing the reformed or Roman system of pronuncia- 
tion, I have felt it to be a duty to obey the Harvard catalogue 
recommendation by adopting it according to the rules given by the 
authorities cited; but I would respectfully express a hope that the 
Harvard professors and other leading teachers will at once en- 
deavor to check the very incorrect and unauthorized method, 
which is, it appears, rapidly gaining ground in the schools. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, E. R, HUMPHREYS. 

293 Columbus Avenue, Boston, August 25, 1877. 


My Dear Dr. Humphreys: 

For V = W, the proofs seem convincing. Not only the Greek 
(ov) and the ready vocalization siliia, dissé-iiisse, but the famous 
statement that the first syllable in vagio and Vaticanus is the first 
sound uttered by children, put this beyond a question. With re- 
gard to diphthongs, I suppose that we must try to sound in some 
degree both letters. As to assimilation, the evidence of MSS. 


shows that it was always an open question. In an eighth century 


MS.,—Bede and the Palatine Gospels (the last early authorities 
which I have perused), both forms occur. It is important in dic- 
tionaries to observe one waiform rule (as regards the order of the 
articles, not the examples, which should be taken from the best 
texts in each case), or the business cf reference will be impeded; 
but it would be pedantic to enforce a rigid rule in modern exercises. 
Generally I would say, wage relentless war on known barbarisms 
(as condétio, edétitius), which still disfigure lexicons and editions, 
but wait for authoritative publication of a//7 the best existing evi- 
dence, before you lay down rigid canons on moot points. . . 
I am, dear Dr. Humphreys, very truly yours, 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John's College, Cambridge, Eng., Aug. 1, 1877. 
TEACHING AS A BUSINESS. 


In continuation of our article in “ Notes and Quer‘es” for Aug. 
30, we make the following suggestions : 

First, take a good educational journal, and even several will do 
youno harm, Afford it? Of course you can,—you can afford 
forty things which do not improve your professional standing one 
iota, and yet it costs to take a paper. Certainly, otherwise it 
would be good for nothing. 

The real question is, cam you afford to do without it? Can you 
keep alive to the best interests of your work without persistent 
study and the stimulus of a paper devoted to the ever-constant 
changes of your profession. The successful photographer studies 
his journal; the skilled machinist reads regularly the Scientific 
Amcrican ; the chemist has his choice of several able technical 
papers; in fact, every little branch of human industry is to-day 
represented by some paper devoted to the interests of its patrons. 

Again, constantly add the best publications to your professional 
library. Publishers issue works every month which will meet 
your wants, Even our leading periodicals have taken the cue, and 
publish some of the best educational articles of the day. For in- 
stance, consult recent numbers of the Zribune, Popular Science 
Monthly, Scribner, International Review, and Atlantic. 

Thirdly, keep a sharp outlook. Your friend will resign her po- 
sition in a distant academy next term; can you sustain yourself in 
her situation? If so, try for it, at once, going to work in a busi- 
ness-like way. Your old schoolmate was recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools: write to him, and state your wants as candidly 
as would your milliner or tailor when they purchase their goods. 
Secure all the recommendations due you. Some men in authority 
judge of a teacher’s qualifications by the number of testimonials 
they can furnish. Have your quantity ready for any such emer- 
gency. Cultivate educational acquaintances by correspondence ; by 
frequent visits to schools; by vacation visits to the city ; and best 
of all, by occasional articles for a leading educational journal. 

These are almost trifling details, but little things count as much 
in our profession as in any other. 

In these desultory remarks we have presumed two things: First, 
that teachers are thoroughly prepared for their work; secondly, 
that they mean business. These hints do not apply to those who 
look upon teaching as a stepping-stone to something else. We 
speak not to the young man who will preach for you, or be your 
family physician, in five years; or to the young lady who will ex- 
change the school-room for the responsibilities of married life at 
the first convenient season: but only to those who are destined for 
years to come, to earn an honest livelihood by unremitting toil in 
the honorable profession of teaching. B. 


GRAMMAR.—PARSING. 


A subscribg asks how to “dispose” of the italicised words in 
the sentence, “ They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” It does not appear difficult to do so, 

Left has for its object what, a word so indefinite that the au- 
thor explained it by using the adjective clause, “ they found there” ; 
but this was not sufficient, and he further explained by adding the 
adjective element, freedom ; but this did not express his full idea, 
and he limited its meaning by using the adjective phrase 40 wor- 
ship God, of which the infinitive worship is the basis, having God 
for its object. 

I believe I have disposed of his words according to their use 
and intent. It is easy enough to say that. Freedom is a common 
noun, third person, singular number, neuter gender, and objective 
case, and put by apposition with what, according to Rule VL, etc. ; 
but what does it amount to as a study of the language? People 
have too long studied grammar to learn to “ dispose” of words, to 
the neglect of the shought and the proper methods of expressing it. 

Ww. 
WORDS AND PHRASES (Continued). 

“Played out.”—This phrase, so frequently used, is a slang ex- 
pression taken from the gamblers’ vocabulary, and is applied to 
any person or thing that has come to an unfortunate or disastrous 
end. “He's played out,” “ That story is played out,” etc. 
“Robbing Peter to pay Paul.”—In the time of Edward VI. much 
of the land of St. Pefer was seized and sold, — and to pacify the 
people, a portion of the proceeds was appropriated to repair S/, 


Paul. N. 
— 


the best that neglects it—Sterling, 


— The poorest education that teaches self-control is better than: 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 13, 18777. 


The Week. 


— Gold closed at 103}. 

— The news from the seat of war in the East indi- 
cates that the struggle for the possession of Plevna con- 
tinues, at an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure. 
The present outlook favors the success of the Musco- 
vites, but the Turks prove to be fierce fighters. 

— The brave Montenegrins have compelled the 
Turks to surrender Nicsic, unconditionally. They cap- 
tured nineteen guns, and magnanimously allowed the 
garrison and inhabitants to withdraw to Gatschko. 

— The funeral of ex-President Thiers was largely 
attended at Paris. No political demonstration occurred. 
M. Grévy, Jules Simon, and other eminent orators pro- 
nounced appropriate eulogies at the grave, in the great 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Grave responsibilities rest 
upon Gambetta, Grévy, Simon, and other leaders of the 
young republic, in this crisis. 

— Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, sailed on Monday, 
Sept. 10, from Lisbon, Portugal, for home. 

— The Rev. Edwin Hall, professor of Theology at the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, is dead. 


THE attention of our readers is invited t@ the report 
of the American Social Science Association, which may 
be found in another column. In the number, variety, 
and interest of the subjects presented, and the ability 
of the speakers, the meeting last week surpassed all 
previous meetings of the Association. 


AN unusually large number have presented them- 
selves for admission to the normal schools, at the open- 
ing of the present year. The demand of the times is 
for the best trained teachers for our schools, and we 
trust that the time is at hand when school officers will 
insist upon professional training as one of the requisites 
for positions. 


It has been suggested in England, that the govern- 
ment should make provision for practical instructions 
in cookery, in the same manner as for the teaching of 
elementary sciences. It would be an excellent plan to 
introduce into our American schools some sensible in- 
struction in cookery, housekeeping, cleanliness, venti- 
lation, etc. At all events, it would be an improvement 
on the time now frittered away on certain studies, whose 
mastery would not contribute in the least to help one 
to earn a living, much less to increase one’s happiness. 


Tue first annual convention of the American Library 
Association took place last week, in New York city, 
Justin Winsor, of Harvard College Library, presiding. 
Over fifty members were present, representing the prin- 
cipal libraries of our country. The opening address 
was most timely, the various papers read were valuable, 
and, on the whole, the Association may be congratu- 
lated on the success of its first annual convention. 


Ir is with pleasure that we notice several papers read 
before the Social Science Association, record hygienic 
improvement and suggestions which seem to neutralize 
the evils set forth by other papers. Dr. Lincoln, of Bos- 
ton, considers that the abolition of the office of coroner 
has accomplished a needed reform in school hygiene. 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi discussed the question whether 


4-00! young women in our schools ought to suspend their 
oo| Studies at certain intervals, and expressed her belief 


that the work of such persons is too continuous for the 
preservation of good health. The state of the eyes of 
our pupils has of late attracted much attention, and the 
revelations of various oculists show the need of still 
greater statistics in this particular. Frederic Tudor, of 
Boston, shows the need of practical knowledge in re- 
gard to school apparatus, and especially the need of a 
better plan for regulating the temperature of our build- 
ings. Although much has been written and said about 
girls’ health, yet the practical and sensible paper by 
Mrs. A. C. Martin merited the attention which it has 
received from those who are none too happy to hear sug- 
gestions concerning a matter which interests the health 
and happiness of our young girls. 


Taking It as It Is. 


The ordinary method of science in treating of the 

mind, is hardly adapted to the wants of the teacher. It 
considers it in the abstract, and as it might be in a per- 
fect state. The teacher, however, has to deal with it 
under peculiar conditions of limitation and imperfec- 
tion. What he wants, is to know the child’s mind as i# 
is,—as affected by its own constitution, and by its out- 
ward circumstances. 
There are, to begin with, certain race qualities, which 
in schools of a mixed character like ours must affect 
his dealing with the child’s mind. Thus in the German 
mind he will find a certain slowness and solidity well 
adapted to patient thoroughness; in the Irish mind 
greater quickness and versatility, much more likely to 
result in superficial haste and uncertainty ; in the mind 
of the average American, greater and more versatile 
activity, tending rather to showy smartness in a variety 
of things, than to solid and unpretentious acquirements 
in a few. 

Again, there are various temperament qualities which 
are often most decided in their bearing on the capabil- 
ities and wants of the child’s mind. The pleasure-lov- 
ing volatility of the sanguine, the executive energy of 
the bilious, the reflective ideality of the nervous, and 
the plodding candor of the phlegmatic, are in any- 
thing like a pure temperament, marked differences 
that demand their own method and treatment. The 
interweaving of these and other peculiarities in the 
mixed temperaments, such as the nervo-sanguine, and 
the nervo-bilious, give still more chameleon-like varia- 
tions, that like instruments of divine tone-color, de- 
mand their own peculiar breath and touch. 

Then, too, there are both age and sex conditions and 
qualities, that necessarily part this way and that, be- 
tween the several capacities and needs of different 
pupils. Child-mind is certainly subject to certain limi- 
tations of capacity,—a restriction of compass in power, 
some faculties being as yet quite dormant, while others 
are specially active ; and some being within a certain 
narrow range peculiarly ready and sharp, but beyond 
that, being feeble and uncertain in their grasp. So too, 
while in sheer childhood, a certain mental vivacity and 


strength are manifest in the transition-period as puberty 


is approached, there is quite apparent an embarrassing 
languor and irresolution. Careful observation will also 
show that, even in childhood, when the sex qualities are 
less decided in their contrast, there are yet differences 
apparent, which must modify the demands and expecta- 
tions of the teacher. To be ignorant or unobservant of 
any of these is to invite ourself to the daily exercise of 
unreason and injustice. 

As to the differences which are the accidents of 
health, associations, home influence, and previous scho- 
lastic training, to say nothing of the still more grave and 
subtle bearing of heredity,—all these come in like the 
chromatic flats and sharps in a musical composition, 
materially affecting the modulation and harmony of the 
whole. As well may the musician be heroically oblivious 
of the latter, as the teacher be blindly confident in 
ignoring the former. 

We have, of course, no space for the careful discrim- 
ination and full discussion of all these disturbing con- 
ditions of the child’s mind in the school, But it is 
fitting that their existence and leading lines of variety 
and influence should be suggested ; and that teachers 
should be reminded of the grave need they have to 
make them a subject of constant and careful study, in 
order that in both instruction and discipline their plans 
and efforts may be marked by shrewd discrimination 
and adaptivness. If a systematic knowledge of the 
child’s mind be a necessity as belonging to the funda- 
mental art-knowledge of the calling ; equally necessary 
to the keenness and consistency of its finer applications, 
is the clear knowledge of that mind as it is. In this 
rather than in the other, lies the highest practical wis- 
dom and potency of the true teacher. 


Science Meetings. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the American Science Association began 
at Nashville, Tenn., on Monday, Sept. 3d. 

A number of new members were elected, among them W. H. 
Emerson, of Salem, Mass., and C, W. Sanford, of Rutland, Vt. 
The following members, among others, were elected Fellows of 
the Association: Clarence J. Blake and Edward Burgess, Boston, 
Mass. ; Lucien Carr, Cambridge, Mass.; B. K. Emerson, Amherst, 
Mass.; Asaph Hall, United States Naval Observer, Washington ; 
E. S. Ritchie, Boston, 

The following officers for next year’s meeting were elected: O. 
C. Marsh, of New Haven, Conn., president; R. H. Thurston, of 
Hoboken (N. Y.), vice-president, Section A; B. Grote, of Buffalo, 
vice-president, Section B; H. C. Bolton, general secretary; Francis 
E. Nepper, of St. Louis, secretary of Section A; Governor Little, 
of Atlanta, secretary of section B; William S. Vaux, of Philadel- 
phia, treasurer; Auditing Committee, Henry Wheatland and 
Samuel H. Scudder. 

The following was referred to the Standing Committee : 

Resolved, This Association, believing the expedition for polar 
discovery under the direction of Captain Howgate likely to prove 
in the highest sense beneficial to science as well as reflect credit 
upon the nation, cordially approves the objects sought, and rec- 
ommends it to national legislation and the country at large, as de- 
serving earnest, hearty, and liberal support. 

A resolution to memorialize Congress, to give serious attention 
at an early date to the work of devastation now progressing in the 
tract known as the Yellowstone National Park, and make arrange- 
ments for the preservation and maintenance of that reservation, 
was also referred to a standing committee. 

In section B, an address by Prof. Daniel Wilson, chairman of 
the sub-section on Anthropology, who was absent on account of 
sickness, was read by the permanent secretary, and heard with ap- 
plause. An exceedingly interesting paper on “ The Origin of the 
Japanese” was read by Prof. Schuze Isawa, of Japan, after which 
the section adjourned to the afternoon. 

F. W. Clarke, of Cincinnati, was elected chairman of the Chem- 
ical section C, for the St. Louis meeting. 

In section B, Prof. Garrick Mallory read a paper on the former 
and present numbers of our Indians. These were the only papers 
read in this section. In the discussion which followed, the views 
advanced by the authors were generally endorsed, especially that 
of Prof. Schuze Isawa, of Japan, which was warmly commended. 


In section A, Prof. J. W. Osborne read a paper on the Wind- 
vane Rotations, and Prof. T. C. Mendenhall a paper in which he 
proposed a modification in the metric system in its introduction 
into the United States. The discussion was mainly on the pres- 
ervation of the orthography advocated by the paper, which was 
generally sustained. 

In the evening, a brilliant audience assembled to witness a suc- 
cessful microscopic exposition, under the management of Dr. R. 
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H. Ward, of Troy, who explained the magnified objects reflected 
on a screen, assisted by Prof. T. O. Summers, 
SECOND Day. 

The Association met on Tuesday, Sept. 4, President Newcomb 
in the chair. 

Resolutions were adopted to appoint a committee on the intro- 
duction of studies in science into the schools of the country, and 
report from time to time facts relating to the subjects and methods 
of facilitating the object sought; also a committee on the relation 
of science to industrial arts, to report annually; also a committee 
to petition Congress for such organization of the meteorological 
service as will utilize the material collected by making it a subject 
of special research and discussion by scientific experts. 

Professor Hunt, from the committee on the International Con- 
gress of Geologists, presented a report showing that the circular 
issued by the committee proposing arrangements for an interna- 
tional geological exhibition at the Paris Exposition in 1878, had 
been sent to the scientific societies of the world, and their codper- 
ation has been promised, The United States government has not 
yet accepted the invitation of France, but it is hoped that measures 
to that end will be taken at the approaching session of Congress. 

In section B, the following papers were read: “ On the Origin 
of Structural Variation,” by Prof. E. D. Cope; “ Ancient Excava- 
tion in North Carolina,” by A. A. Julian; “ Exploration of Graves 
of Mound-Builders in Missouri,” by Prof. H. N. Rust; “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Indian Language,” by J. W. Powell ; 
“Geology and Topography of the Tennessee Oil Regions,” by J. 
B. Killebrad; -“ Notes on the Geology of the Rocky Mountains,” 
by Prof. T. Sterry Hunt; “Specimen of Cyrotodonta Ventricosa, 
from Lames Silurian,” by Professor Safford; “ Variation of Fresh 
Water Mollusks of the United States, and Geographical Distribu- 
tion,” by A. G. Wetherby; “The Use of Post-Route Maps in the 
Advancement of Science,” by B. S. Hedrick. 

In section A, papers were read by E. B, Elliott, on the “ Mone- 
tary Question,” and on “ Standard Time”; and by R. H. Thurs- 
ton on the work of the United States board appointed to test iron, 
steel, and other metals. 

At the night session, resolutions of thanks were passed to the 
ocal committees, and mutual expressions congratulatory of the 
success of the first meeting in the South in sixteen years, after 
which the Association adjourned sine die. 

The next place of the meeting will be at St. Louis, on the third 
Wednesday in August, 1878. 

—o— 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion opened Monday evening, September 3, at Saratoga, N. Y., 
with an address by David A. Wells, president of the Association, 
on the 

Relations of Economic Laws to Public and Private Morality. 

He stigmatized as infernal the system by which freemen in trades 
surround themselves. The right to labor is in man, and the in- 
alienable relations of labor and capital, under | the rules abrogated 
by Turgot, were crude and imperfect, By them capital was de- 
stroyed and accumulation prevented. Under the condition of af- 
fairs, from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, production 
was impeded and capital could not accumulate. All business was 
disarranged. That barbarism did not return, was due to the fact 
that human labor is unconquerable. Restrictions on trade were 
the main causes of the American Revolution. Otis’ argument 
against writs of assistance, was against the system which author- 
ized the search of houses for contraband goods. Mr. Wells com- 
pared these ante-revolutionary writs with those issued in New- 
York city within five years, which, instead of searching for goods, 
searched for private papers to find evidence of illegal trade. Such 
false economic laws made the people of the nation law-breakers. 
Contraband trades all felt that the government was their enemy. 
Full half the commerce in the world, before the Revolution, was 
contraband and brigandage. Mr. Wells was attentively listened 
to by a large audience. 


SgeconpD Day. 


F. H. Sanborn, the secretary, read his report ; and papers were 
read by Prof. Stanley Jevon of England, and B. F. Nourse of Bos- 
ton, on the Silver Question. 

Samuel P, Ruggles, of New York, addressed the Association 
strongly in opposition to a double standard. He favored gold ex- 
clusively. George A. Potter, of New York, criticised Professor 
Jevon's paper. He thought gold and silver both good, and they 
should be used together, and that a simple standard of gold, silver, 
and paper would be better. France used both gold and silver to 
advantage, Dr. E, V. Wright, of Washington, spoke in favor of a 
silver standard. Professor Otterburg, of Princeton, spoke against 
a double standard. 

Department of Jurisprudence. 

A sectional meeting of the department of jurisprudence met, 
with Judge Bliss, of Missouri, presiding. 

Prof. W. P. Wells, of Michigan University, read a paper on the 
work of American law schools, and its hindrance. Professor Pom- 
croy, of Rochester University, spoke in favor of law schools. 
David Dudley Field thought law schools indispensable. He would 
have a three years’ course in the schools, followed by one year in 
a lawyer’s office, 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


John P. Townsend, of New York, read a paper on “ Savings 
Banks,” at the afternoon session of the main department, follow- 
ing with some remarks. He criticised sharply the conduct of the 
managers of savings banks in building extravagant offices; also 
large-salaried officers, Gamaliel Bradford, of Boston, read a paper 
on “ Prospects of Resumption.” He thought them rather faint, 
as things are now managed, and regarded it highly important that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should have a seat in Congress. 

At the evening session William Minot, of Boston, read a paper 
on taxation, and was followed by N.C. Fredrickson, late professor 
of Political Economy, of Stockholm, Sweden, on the same subject, 
giving accounts of the system of taxation in vogue in Sweden and 
in Denmark, also in Prussia and other continental countries. 


THIRD Day, 


General Session. 

Atthe opening of the Association Dr, Elisha Harris, of New 
York, read areport on “ Registration of Vital Statistics in the 
United States,” with a plan for a basis of uniformity both national 
and international. 

Gentlemen were appointed on the following committees, to re- 
port at the conference: On Insanity, Public Buildings, Depend- 
ent and Delinquent Children, Penal and Prison Discipline, Statis- 
tics and Legislation, Medical Charities and Out-door Relief. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, of Reading, Mass., in his paper upon 
the “ Massachusetts Census and its Lessons,” began with a com- 
prehensive history of ancient and modern censuses, and stated 
their objects and methods, The success of the new schedule- 
plan, which Massachusetts was first to adopt in this country, was 
then spoken of, and some facts and figures from the census sched- 
ule were presented, which were very creditable to Massachusetts. 

Dr. Nathan Allen, M.D., of Lowell, Mass., read a long paper 
upon “ Change in New-England Population.” The essay was di- 
vided and considered under six heacls, viz: Changes in residence, 
changes in pursuits, changes in numbers, changes in character, 
the causes of change, and the effects of change. Our space does 
not permit us to furnish our readers with an abstract of this valu- 
able paper. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon, J. Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, read a paper 
on “ The Relations of the United States to Each Other, as Modi- 
fied by War and Constitutional Amendments,” He closed by an- 
nouncing that the South accepts all the amendments adopted as 
binding, protesting against the mode of adoption as precedents. 
They increased the powers of the general government, and put 
limitations on State power, but do not organically change the re- 
lations of States to the Union. 

The evening session was presided over by Lafayette Foster, of 
Connecticut, who opened the session with remarks introducing the 
discussion of the Southern question. He hoped the day of sec- 
tional discussion had gone by, and that hereafter we should hear 
little of the South, North, East, and West, as having interests 
separate from the whole. Dexter A. Hawkins, of New York, 
thought time was most necessary to cure the ills of the South. 

Various remarks were made, by David Dudley Field and many 
other prominent gentlemen present. 

Conference of Charities. 

In the conference of charities, P. Letchworth, of Buffalo, read a 
paper on “ Dependent and Delinquent Children. He gave a brief 
and connected account of the efforts in the State of New York, 
regarding the dependent, unfortunate, and delinquent children. 
This was followed by a paper by Mr. R. L. Dugdale, of New York. 
The title of Mr. Dugdale’s paper was “ Hereditary Transmission 
of Vice and Pauperism,” and his subject was illustrated by a his- 
tory of the “Jukes,” a family of paupers and criminals in Ulster 
county, N. Y., in which these disreputable qualities have predom- 
inated for several generations, giving the “ Jukes” stock an unen- 
viable notoriety in the vicinity. This same question has been most 
ably discussed in a pamphlet, which has had a wide circulation, 
called “The Jukes.” The paper attracted the universal attention 
which the subject merited. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, submitted a report for the com- 
mittee to which was assigned the subject of tramps and vagrant 
laws. The report was simply intended to open the discussion, 
without any attempt to reconcile contradictions or to suggest a 
uniform system of administration. It was a most interesting re- 
port, and worthy of an attentive perusal. The paper closed with 
the statement that “the wisest and most feasible plan yet devised 
for dealing with the vagrant dilemma, is contained in a bill pre- 
pared and offered to the last Assembly of the State of New York 
by the State Charities Aid Association,” and an extract from this 
bill was read. 

In the evening the conference heard the report of Dr. H. B. 
Wilbur, superintendent of the Asylum for Idiots at Syracuse, on 
public buildings for dependent classes. It was confined princi- 
pally to the buildings for the accommodation of the insane, 

Department of Health. 

The report of the secretary of the department of health, Dr. D. 
F. Lincoln, was read. It congratulates the members on the ac- 
complishment of a large part of their plan in school hygiene. The 
interests of school hygiene had been actively supported in Boston, 
by representations made at a hearing before the school committee 
on the appointment of a medical inspector of public schools, The 


hygienic question, whether young women in schools ought to sus- 
pend their studies at periodical intervals, has been answered in 
an essay of great value by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. The essay 
concludes that women’s periods of repose should come very fre- 
quently, rather once in the middle of each day than once a month. 
A commendable interest in the state of schools was shown by a 
few persons, — Dr. Bell and others in Brooklyn, and Drs. Lathrop 
and Howe in Buffalo. Dr. Howe had examined the eyes of 1,003 
pupils, and has found a confirmation of the law that near-sight ac- 
companies scholastic labor in a given proportion of cases. Of the 
results of the International Exhibition of last year, as regards the 
principles of hygiene, little was to be said. 

D. E. G, Loring, of Boston, followed with a paper discussing 
diseased eyes in school children. It bore the title, “Is the Intel- 
lectual World Becoming Near-sighted?” and argued that study 
by children was the greatest cause of disease. 

Mrs. A. C, Martin read an interesting paper on “ The Danger 
to the Health of Girls from Imperfect Early Training.” Mrs. 
Martin said: Shorter school hours and longer terms, less study 
per day and more days of study, are what young girls ought to 
have. The fathers should assume the oversight of the education 
of their daughters as well as of their sons, Even if not liberally 
educated men, they are more likely to be far-sighted than the 
mothers, — less ready to sacrifice the future to the present. 

In Mr. F, Tudor’s paper, attention was called to the influence 
of changes in temperature upon the regularity of the supply of 
fresh air, and the failure of ventilating apparatus is shown to be 
often owing to unexpected force exerted by high winds. 


Deparimant of Jurisprudence. 

The meeting in the section of jurisprudence was opened by a 
paper by Professor Baldwin of Yale College, on “A Graduate 
Course at Law Schools.” He opened with a plea for the pursu- 
ance of a longer course of study than is usual, but noticed the 
very great difficulties in the way of lengthening the course. 

A paper on “ Extradition” was read by Prof. Sheldon Amos of 
London. The essayist discusses the question of what principles of 
an extradition policy are alone admissible between the States of the 
modern world. 

A most valuable paper on “Local Taxation” was read by 
William Minot, Jr. of Boston. The length of the paper will not 
permit of an abstract. 


FourtH Day, 


The morning was given to political economy, the afternoon and 
evening chiefly to the labor question. The attendance was excel- 
lent, and the interest warm and hearty. Hamilton A, Hill, of 
Boston, read a clear and strong paper on the navigation laws of 
Great Britian and the United States, advising that we should fol- 
low England in this respect. Horace White, of New York, read a 
strong and bright paper on the tariff question, in which he said 
that if Congress refused to adopt free trade the people, compelled 
by the pangs of starvation, would demand its adoption. 

The Association gave way in the morning for a special meeting 
of free traders, but resumed its session in the afternoon with the 
reading of an essay furnished by Samuel Bowles, of Springfield, 
Mass., on the relation of State and Municipal Governments, and 
the reform of the latter. 

In the other departments, Prof. Pomeroy of Rochester, read a 
paper on extradition, furnished by Prof. S. Amos of London; Dr. 
D. F. Lincoln of Boston, read an essay on the Half-Time Schools. 
Very few such schools exist in the United States. One such is 
connected with the Naumkeag Mills at Salem, Mass. This fact is 
traceable to the pre-existence of a national American system of 
public schools, which is free to all and satisfies the demands of 
most, while the class of ignorant and neglected factory children, so 
numerous in England during the early years of this century, has 
not existed among us till very latelyy Another reason why no half- 
time systems have been introduced, has been the difficulty of get- 
ting States to plan in concert ; but perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
be encountered by those intending to establish these schools will 
consist in the apparent contradiction which the schools offer to the 
national spirit of equality. It is feared that they will be stig- 
matized as schools for the poor. The writer then alluded to the 
advantages derived by the poor child from halftime schools, and 
closed by quoting the opinions of prominent educators on this in- 
teresting question. 

Elisha Wright read a paper on bird culture in relation to 
cottage homes; and another, furnished by the Rev. E. C. Guild of 
Waltham, Mas...  —_ »use comforts and amusements at small cost, 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Jenks, Edward T. Potter furnished an 
excellent essay on the restriction of areas in the construction of 
tenement houses, and a report was read by R. T. Paine, Jr., on 
economy in building. 

At the closing session, the Hon. E. R. Meade read a suggestive 
paper on the Chinese question. It was debated by several gentle- 
men present with great interest. 

The Association then adjourned. 

In point of the ability and prominence of the writers, the im- 
portance of the subjects discussed before the Association, and the 
general interest manifested in all the sessions, the meeting this year 
surpassed all previous meetings of the Association. 


— The Massachusetts Normal Art School, 28 School street, re- 


opens for examination of students on the 1st of October, at 12 M, 
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Educalional Correspondence. 


THE PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Your valuable paper has a more general circulation among the 
educators of our country than any other; hence we select it as a 
medium to reach that class of persons, believing that if they knew 
the opportunity that is offered at the Permanent International Ex- 
hibition to make an educational display that shall wield a great in- 
fluence upon the educational interests of our country, they would 
take more interest in it. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

of the Exhibition is certainly the leading feature. This fact most 
visitors are free to admit. "Tis true that the management have 
had much to contend with; that the doubt that has hung over the 
success of the enterprise, has prevented many from taking that in- 
terest’ in it that they otherwise would have taken; but it is 
also true that the Exhibition has taken out a new lease of life, 
and that the new management mean that the enterprise shall go on. 
But notwithstanding this lack of confidence that has seemed to exist, 
the Council of Education has succeeded in collecting and placing 
on exhibition much that will greatly interest teachers and school 
officers, 

Recognizing at the inception of the enterprise, that the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at the great Centennial lacked sys- 
tem, the management called to their assistance a 

COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
composed of some of the leading educators of this and other coun- 
tries, and had they had the material that was gathered here last 
year, what a grand display they would have made of it! As it is» 
they have organized and equipped a department that does them 
credit, considering what they have had to contend with. 

Eight different school-rooms have been erected, and several of 


them are already complete with their furniture and appliances. | P.M., when they will give way to those attending the first session, 


While the visitor must acknowledge that there is much in this 
department to interest and insrtuct, still he can see that it is not 
yet up to its possibilities. May we not ask of all who have the great 
work of education at heart. to give the Council all the aid they can 
in making and keeping their department the leading feature of the 
exhibition. 

Publishers of text-books, maps, charts, etc., and manufacturers 
of school appliances of any kind, would find it to their advantage 
to encourage this department more than some of them have done. 
As the time for the opening of schools approaches, the attendance 
of teachers increases, and there are many inquiries concerning 
matters in which publishers and manufacturers in the school line 
have an interest. 

We bespeak for the Educational Department of the Permanent 
Exhibition the interest and aid of all in any way interested in the 
work of education, Yours truly, 

A FRIEND OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Philadelphia, August, 1877. 


CHICAGO. 
A NEW PLAN. 

The inability, or the unwillingness, of the city authorities to pro- 
vide sufficient accommodations for pupils desiring them, and the 
general dissatisfaction felt regarding the arrangement known as 
“half-day divisions,” have induced the adoption of a new plan, 
whereby the 5000 children attending such divisions are to be given 
increased advantages, at least in the matter of time. Instead of 
having one set of pupils in the ordinary morning session, and an- 
other set in the afternoon session, it is determined to provide ex- 
traordinary sessions. One session will commence at 8-30 A.M., 
and continue till 10:30 A M., the pupils returning to their homes at 
that hour. At 11.00 A.M., a second session, with a new set of 
pupils under a new teacher, will commence, and continue till 12 30 


The intention is to have them all models,— except in size,—of 
what they are respectively intended to represent. The Kindergar- 
ten, Sabbath-school Room, and High-school Room are about com- 
plete, and the others soon will be. There is much in these rooms 


that will find its way into the real, I think, 


Some may think that the council placed before the public, when 


they erected the Raral School buildings in front of their depart- 
ment, models that will never be reached in the real: but arrows 
aimed at the sun fly higher than if directed at some lower object, 
perhaps. They certainly believe that there is room for improve- 
ment in rural school architecture. : 

The space set apart for 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

coutains some very creditable displays. No better ones were 
found here last year. From these displays, it is easy to judge of 
the character of the institutions making them. Did more realize 
the value of such displays in aiding one in determining whether or 
not an institution is properly equipped for its work, and whether 
or not good work is being done, the department would have more 
ofthem. Stevens Institute (Hoboken, N. J.), Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa.), and the University of Pennsylvania (Phila.) clearly 
demonstrate that they are equipped for the work that they profess 
to be doing, and that they are doing that work well. 

Many will remember the display of the Hampton Normal Insti- 


tute of Virginia, and the American Missionary Society, of last 
year. They are repeated this, and it is pleasing to know that our 
country is, in a measure, atoning for the great wong done to the 


colored race. 
PUPILS’ WORK, 


although not yet received in the quantities that the council expected, 
is coming in from different parts of the country. Some recently re- 
ceived from Vineland, N. J., should be examined by teachers and 
others who are skeptical in regard to the feasibility of making a 
display of what the teacher is accomplishing in his school. This 
work is very creditable, both to the teachers and pupils. It is 
hoped that more work from pupils will be sent in, especially by 
teachers who are practicing new or improved methods of teaching. 

This department should be made a medium of exchange for 
teachers and school officers ; and if any teacher has a method that 
is found to be particularly good, he should consider it a duty and a 


privilege to give it to his brothers and sisters in the profession. 
CLASSIFICATION, 


~ It is the design of the Council to collect and classify all educa- 


tional appliances. Text-books are arranged according to the sub- 
jects treated. The same rule is observed in regard to apparatus. 


who will begin work at 1.00 P.M., these latter in turn giving way to 
the second division and teacher, who return at 3.00 P.M., and con- 
tinue till 430 P.M. It will be seen that the new plan provides for 
considerable rushing of business. There will undoubtedly be some 
annoyance and interruptions from the dismissals and arrivals of 
sections of the school while other portions are in session. But 
there is a sufficient compensation in the increased advantage 
which the new arrangement gives to those pupils who have been 
deprived of a very important proportion of their school privileges. 
THE OLD POST-OFFICE 
building has been again leased for a theater. The Common Coun- 
cil felt itself too poor to fit up the building for the public library. 
The lease is for a term of four years, at $9000 per year. There is 
some CONSTERNATION 
among the “ classical ” teachers in the high schools. According to 
the newspaper reports of the last meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, an order was carried providing for the adoption “ of the 
German method of pronouncing Latin, and the Continental method 
of pronouncing Greek according to the written accents.” The 
“ order ” was offered by one of the younger members of the Board, 
who is a graduate from Ann Arbor, and, it is. presumable, was 
adopted as much because of the Board’s confidence in his recom- 
mendation, as of the intrinsic merits of the proposition itself. As 
nearly as your correspondent can learn, the effect of the order will 
be to start our classical young people in the 
“ WANEE WEEDEE WEEKEE” 
business. Some of the more conservative members of the Board 
are accusing themselves of hasty action in the matter. One very 
influential member, who voted for the order at first, went home and 
read from his NEw ENGLAND Dr. Humphreys’ letter on the sub- 
ject, in a recent number. He is now circulating that very valua- 
ble document among his brother members, with a view to showing 
that the adoption of the new plan is not so universal, necessary, or 
important as they were led to believe. At the present writing, it 
is believed that the matter will be reconsidered, and much more 
exhaustively discussed, before it is finally disposed of. Meantime 
the principal of the Central High School, who is understood to 
have “views” on the question, lives in hope, and the chief Latin 
teacher has desisted, temporarily, in the search he is said to have 
commenced in quest of the profanest lad in the city. The ex- 
pected result of a reconsideration of the order will obviate the 
necessity of the permanent or even occasional employment of such 
a proxy for the utterance of sufficiently emphatic consonants, 

THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Though the city has closed its normal school, a noted and quite 


Already a large amount of that is in meee thes me So y he thoroughly equipped county normal school is established at Engle- 


that attracted so much attention last year, and a large collection of 
the Educa- 


be added to it a duplicate of the Pedag 


anatomical models and natural history cabinets from 
tional Department of Ontario, Canada. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 


is yet far behind what the council intend it shall be, but Prof. 
Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., is preparing an exhibit that will em- 


brace all departments of that subject, and fill most of the space. 
In the space set apart for 
MODELS AND PLANS, 


there are models of school buildings, photographs of academies, 
colleges, and universities, their grounds, libraries, cabinets, etc. 
Here is found a model of ye olden-time log school-house, and one 
of the modern people’s college, side by side. The contrast is sig- 


nificant, 


wood, in the immediate vicinity of the city. The county has 
built a very suitable school building, and has added thereto re- 
cently “ Students’ Hall,” which is intended to be used by students 
from a distance as a boarding-house, where, under the supervision 
of the faculty, the means of living are furnished at cost. The 
friends of education have noticed, with regret, that for some time 
back a quarrel has been going on between the County Board of 
Education ard the school. This has been settled, with how much 
justice your correspondent is unable to state, by the election of 
Mr. J. W. Larimore, a member of the faculty, to the principalship. 
Profs. Richards and Wilkie have been added to the teaching force, 
as well as Miss Payne from the city normal school. The school 
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ACADEMY AND NORMAL INSTITUTE 


at Dolten, ten miles distant. Mr. Wentworth has brought with 
him some of the teachers from Englewood, and has issued a circu. 
lar to friends and old pupils, painting in glowing colors the advan. 
tages of the new academy and institute. It looks, to a non-com- 
batant, as if the academical and normal interests of that part of 
the county were pretty well provided for, and that in consequence 
all friends of education should duly rejoice therefor, There 
seems, however, to be a disposition on the part of the Englewood 
school to quarrel with the prospective Dolten school, Principal 
Larimore has taken exception to some of the promises and state. 
ments in ex-Principal Wentworth’s circulars, and takes occasion to 
say so in the papers. Of course Mr. Wentworth will reply, etc., 
etc. It seems to your correspondent that this matter has gone far 
enough. Let these gentlemen begin now, and advertise their 
schools through the excellence of their work. 


THE ANNUAL CHANGE 


has at length been made in the Chicago Board of Education. Of 
the five members whose terms have expired, two, Messrs. Reed 
and Hoyne, are reappointed. The three new men are Messrs. 
Dennis, Vocke, and Stone. These gentlemen take the places of 
Messrs, Clarke, Schoeninger, and Welch. There was a refusal on 
the part of the Common Council to confirm Messrs. Vocke and 
Stone with their brethren. Your correspondent was unable to as- 
certain any suggestive or satisfactory reason for that failure, 
though diligent search was made. The two gentlemen in question 
seemed to bear investigation well, however; for they were both 
confirmed afterwards, by very large majorities. Mr. Dennis is en- 
gaged in business. He was at one time a Universalist clergymen. 
Mr. Vocke is a German lawyer. Mr. Stone is the editor of an 
evening paper. Previous to making the appointments, a petition 
was presented to the mayor, asking for the appointment of women 
on the Board. The prayer of the petition was not granted. 
JAMES HANNAN, 


MINNESOTA. 
STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of this Association was held at Mankato, 
August 28, 29, and 30. The convention was a success, and the 
most satisfactory ever held in the State. Mankato is one of the 
best towns in the State, and the people furnished free entertain- 
ment, and spared no pains to render the visit of the teachers to 
their place a pleasant one, 


The sessions were held in the State Normal School building. 
Among the subjects discussed by the convention was the School 
Text-book Law of last winter, High Schools, and The County Su- 
perintendency. Able papers were read by Hon. D. Burt, on“ Uni- 
formity in our Public School System”; “Training,” by G. W. 
Smith, of Minneapolis ; “ At what Age Should Pupils be Ad- 
mitted to our Public Schools?” by J. D. Bond, St. Paul; ‘ Meth- 
ods of Teaching History,” by Miss E. A. Wheeler, Winona; 
“ Elements of Religion in our Common Schools,” by Rev. Geo. C. 
Tanner, Owatonna; “ Free Text Books,” by P. M. Woodman, East 
Minneapolis; ‘‘ Recitation and its Objects,” by Miss A. Abbott, 
Minneapolis; “Our Duty to the Country,” by D. L. Kieble, St. 
Cloud; “Greek Fossils,” by Prof. H. Goodhue, Northfield ; 
“Township System,” by D. C. John, Mankato; “ Labor,” by Pro- 
fessor Clark, Northfield; “ Higher Education,” by Prof. W. W. 
Folwell; “The County Superintendency,” by Supt. David Kirk, 
Mankato; and “Needs of our Public Schools,” by Supt. N. M. 
Holbrook, Austin. 

The most important subject that came before the Association 
was the Text-book Law of last winter. The Law was thoroughly 
analyzed in a report made by a committee, of which G. W. Smith 
was cha rman, and in speeches made by Supt. D. Kirk, Prof. D. 
C. John, and others, in which the law was shown to be ill-advised 
and impracticable. After a protracted discussion, the report of 
the committee, though not adopted as a whole, was ordered to be 
placed upon the minutes, and a resolution adopted calling upon 
the Legislature to repeal the law. 

Resolutions were also passed favoring compulsory education, 
and requesting the Legislature to make a small appropriation to 
pay the tuition of outside students preparing for the State Uni- 
versity in the High Schools of the State, 


Of the papers read, the one by Miss E. A. Wheeler on “ Teach- 
ing History,” and the one by Miss A. Abbott, on “ Recitations,” 
were of the most practical application in the school room. 

The Association will meet next year at East Minneapolis, some 
time between Aug. 10 and 20, For facilitating work, one-half of 
each day is to be divided into sections, —that of Higher Educa- 
tion, that of Elementary Instruction, and that of the Superinten- 
dents. The officers selected for next year are as follows: 


Genl. Association.—President, Prof. D. C. John, Mankato; Vice- 
president, M. Bigelow, Austin; Secretary, W. G. Smith, Minnc- 
apolis; Treasurer, Prof. H, Goodhue, Northfield. 

Department of Higher Education.—President, L. Wright, Lone- 
shaw; Vice-president, Irwin Shepherd, Winona. 

Department of Elementary Instruction.— President, D. L. Kieble, 
St. Cloud; Vice-president, Miss A. Abbott, Minneapolis. 
Department of Superintendents.—President, State Supt. D. Burt, 


ins the unde entl 


St. Paul; Vice-president, Supt. D, Kirk, Mankato, 
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Educational Intelligence. 


— Prof. F. P. Brewer has begun his duties in Iowa College. 

_— The laboratory of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., is being 
improved. Rev. Samuel G. Brown, D.D, LLD., president, 

— Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, is the oldest senator in 
Congress, reckoning from the time he entered the Senate, but his 
services have not been continuous. Senator Anthony, of Rhode 
Island, is the oldest senator in continuous service, 

— H. S. Bonsall is superintendent of the public schools of Cam- 
den, N. J. His report gives the number of male teachers as 7; 
female teachers, 96; average salary of males per month, $134 40; 
of females, $34.25; cost of tuition per pupil, $14.35. The schools 
generally are in a healthy condition. 

— The public schools of Rome, N. Y., open the new year under 
the most favorable auspices. The attendance is large, and the 
teachers earnest and faithful. 

— Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, arrived from his vacation- 
trip to Europe last week. 

— Prof. Lyon Playfair, LL.D., one of the most distinguished of 
English scientists, arrived in this country last week, and attended 
the meeting of the Social Science Association at Saratoga 
Springs. 

— The new Greek professor at Marietta (Ohio) College is not 
“ Rev. Mr. Marratt,” but Dr. I. J. Manatt, a graduate of Iowa 
College, Grinnell, in 1869; tutor there in 1870; Greek teacher in 
Hopkins Grammar and Major Russell’s schools, New Haven, 
1871-3 ; acting professor of Greek at Denison University, 1874-5 ; 
since then at Leipsic. He is a Ph.D. of Yale. Colleges are 
looking westward for professors. 

— Miss Jennie Cook has been appointed teacher of painting 
and drawing in Cottage Seminary, at Clinton, N. Y, 

— The reasons for the award made to the “ Normal Art School” 
of Boston, by the judges at the International Exhibition at Phila. 
delphia, for the exhibit of drawings, are thus given in their official 
communication: “ For the extent, beauty, and value of their ex 
hibit, and for the very important work the school has done, and is 
doing, in behalf of art education,” 

— Creighton College is a new institution about to be started by 
the Catholics at Omaha. The corner-stone of the college building 
was laid Aug. 28. The building will cost about $55,000, which is 
about one-third what is intended for the future. 

— A Boarding and Normal School was opened at Red Cloud, 
Webster Co., Neb., Aug. 22, under the direction of C. W. Springer, 
graduate of the Eastern State Normal School, Castine, Me. The 
school opened with a class of fourteen, and promises to be a success. 

— There has been no change of teachers in the Chatham (Mass.) 
public schools from last year. They began their labors, after a 
two months’ vacation, Sept. 3d. 

— The German-American Kindergarten School for boys and 
girls, Washington, D. C., opened Sept. 12th. This school is un- 
der the charge of Miss Susie Pollock and Miss Catherine R. 
Noerr, 

— The public schools of Hopkinton, Mass., opened Sept. 3d, 
and the teachers of the last year have been generally retained. 
Teachers’ meetings are to be held monthly, under the direction of 
the superintendent, We wish this was the rule in every city and 
town in the United States. 

— The new class in the High School of Attleboro’, Mass., 
numbers 26; the whole number of pupils now registered in this 
school is 76. All the former teachers in the public schools have 
been reéngaged except one. Miss Hattie Paine takes the school 
taught by Miss Emma Stanley, in District No. 1. 


— The Rev. Mr. Jones, of Oxford (Eng.) University, and the 
Rev. Mr. Taft, nephew of the archbishop of Canterbury, are ex- 
amining the school system of Boston, Mass., and will receive the 
customary courtesies of the city at the hands of Hon. John D. 
Pailbrick, superintendent. 

— A notable celebration occurred at West Newton, Mass., Sept. 
3d, at the City Hall, on the anniversary of the goth birthday of 
Seth Davis, Esq., widely known by his old pupils as “ Master 
Davis.” He was born at Ashby, Mass., Sept. 3d, 1787, and 
taught his first school at Mason, N. H.,in the autumn of 1806. 
From 1807 to 1809 he taught winter schools in Townshend, Mass. ; 
from 1809 to 1812 he taught the public school in West Newton; 
the next winter he taught in East Newton, and from 1814 to 1818 
he taught in East and West Newton; soon afterward he opened a 
private school at West Newton, which he maintained until 1839. 
Among the hundreds of his pupils were his Excellency Hon, A. H. 
Rice, the present Governor of Massachusetts, and Daniel B. 
Hagar, principal of the Salem (Mass.) Normal School. He was 
the first teacher to introduce the study of geography, and the 
speaking of single pieces and dialogues, into the schools of New- 
‘on. Map-drawing was introduced by him, and large maps were 
drawn by his pupils for the use of the “ Rumford Institute,” Wal- 
tham, and also for old Concord. Mr. Davis gave many lectures 
on scientific subjects in Newton and in neighboring towns, some 
twenty being given before the Rumford Institute. At this re- 
union hundreds of his old pupils were present, and many of the 
leading citizens participated. Among them were ex-Gov. Wm. 
Cladin, ex-Mayor Hyde, ex-Postmaster-General King of Washing- 
toa, D. C., and others. He has seen a score of years more than 
the time allctted by the psalmist to man upon earth, and on his 
ninetieth birthday seemed almost to have renewed his youth, 
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His mind is still vigorous and his body active, as he has proved for 
years by celebrating each anniversary of his birth by walking from 
West Newton to Boston, a distance of nine miles, and a pedestrian 
task which many a youth would hesitate to undertake. May he 
live to see his friends and pupils on his rooth birthday. 

— The first term of the Pataskala (Ohio) schools will open Sept. 
17th. D. R. Thompson is superintendent, and principal of the 
high school; Geo. W, Coil, principal of the grammar school, and 
Josephine Elliott, Jennie Luin, and Georgia Taylor are the primary 
teachers. The prospects for the coming year are most hopeful. 

— L. Wright, Esq., has left Chatfield, Minn., and taken up his 
residence at Lanesboro’, Minn. We congratulate the friends of 
education in Lanesboro’ on the acquisition of such a citizen. 

— Arrangements are making to hold the first of the fall insti- 
tutes in Massachusetts at Concord, Middlesex county, the 19th, 
20th, and 21st of September. 

— The fall term of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College at Kents Hill, Me., opened with one hundred students. 

— The American Tract Society, Boston, of which Mr. Arthur 
Gilman is the secretary and treasurer, has transferred to Noyes, 
Snow & Co., the business connection of late sustained with Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., and removed its depository to the store of 
the former, 13} Bromfield street. 

— The grounds about the Clinton (N. Y.) Grammar School 
have been improved during the last vacation. 

— Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of the University of Michigan, has 
been using his vacation for an exploration of dusty archives in 
Boston, in the interests of his forthcoming history of American 
literature, which is nearly complete, and is likely to see print with- 
in a year or eighteen months, 

— Prof. D. S. Wright, of the Iowa State Normal School, is 
preparing a large grammatical chart. 

— W. R. Smith, of Davenport, Iowa, sends us a new text-book 
of English Phonology. It contains valuable suggestions on the 
elementary sounds of the English language, with a list of words 
illustrating their use. 

— Professor Owen, recently principal of the East Saginaw 
(Mich.) High School, will have charge of the schools of Lapeer, 
Mich., for the coming year. 

— The fall term of Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalborough, Me., 
opened with eighty pupils. 

— John J. Morrill, of Gilford, N. H., has been appointed trustee 
of the New-Hampshire Agricultural College, in place of Joseph 
B. Walker, of Concord, who declined the appointment. 

— Mr. E. B. Powers, the high-school teacher of Wareham, 
Mass., was surprised on Monday evening by a party of some fifty 
of the citizens of Wareham, who called at his residence and pre- 
sented him with an elegant silver tea-service, valued at about $200. 
Mr. L. H. Bartlett, of the school committee, presented the testi- 
monial with a pleasant speech. Mr. Powers has resigned his po- 
sition at Wareham to take charge of the Nashua, (N. H.) High 
School, and will begin his labors next week. 

— Mr. Ward succeeds Mr. Hosmer as principal of the Hitch- 
cock High School, Brimfield, Mass, 

— The trustees of Dartmouth College have voted to have three 
terms per year, the first to last till Thanksgiving, followed by 
three weeks vacation; the second ten weeks, followed by a vaca- 
tion of two weeks; and the third lasting till the last Thursday in 
June. 

— The University of South Carolina, which was recently closed 
by the trustees, will probably be reopened some time next year. 

— At the Central High School building, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Monday, Sept. 3, the Teachers’ Institute was held. At the open- 
ing Superintendent A. J. Rickoff read a short address, welcoming 
the teachers on a safe return from summer vacations, and wishing 
them another sucéessful year of work. The day was spent in lay- 
ing out the work of the year, and instructing new teachers in the 
duties before them. 

— The public schools at Worcester, Mass., began on Monday 
last, with 6,850 pupils, Of these 500 are members of the high 
school. 

— The Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy will charge for the 
present $15 00 a term for tuition, in addition to the $5.00 previously 
charged for incidentals; but the children of all who have at any 
time contributed $500 to the permanent fund, will be exempted 
from this new charge, and also all who deem it a hardship to pay. 
This charge, therefore, amounts to little more than an invitation to 
such as are able and willing to contribute to the efficiency of the 
academy, by returning yearly to the treasury a part of what it 
costs to educate such pupil; and it is the earnest wish of the 
trustees that no one will be debarred from the advantages of the 
institution by the change of policy. 

— The Westfield Normal School this term numbers 150, and 
138 of them girls. The entering class had 40 in it. 

— The fall term at Trinity College begin Thursday, Sept. 13. 
From thirty-five to forty new students are expected. 

— Bedford Academy is located at Bedford, Westchester county, 
N. Y., and C. L. Wheeler, A.M., is principal. This institution 
is forty miles from New-York city, and four miles from Bedford 
station on the Harlem railroad. The sixty-ninth academical year 
began Sept. 3. James M. Bates, of New York, is president of the 
board of trustees. 

— The Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary opens this week. 
During the vacation the Goodrich House has been fitted up, the 


library transferred to it, and the books classified and re-catalogued. 
A good reading-room is also to be arranged. The applications 
from new students for rooms are more numerous than at the same 
time last year. The short course for the benefit of men not col- 
lege graduates has been abolished. 

— The principal of the Boynton School at Eastport, Me., is A. 
J. Curtis, a graduate of Bowdoin College of the class of 1870. 
For the past five years he has had charge of a high school in Bell- 
vale, N. Y. The vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Gertie 
Thompson, as second-assistant in the Boynton School, was filled 
by the election of Miss Nellie R. Small. Miss Small graduated 
from the Boynton School in 1875. 

— Dom Pedro has finished his tour of Europe and is now in 
Lisbon, Portugal, whence he will embark on his return to Brazil. 

— Mrs. Harding will open, this month, a school to teach women 
the art of making and fitting artificial teeth, She is the only 
woman dentist in Londen. 

— Mademoiselle Linnzus, daughter to the celebrated professor 
of the Upsal University, assisted her father in his immortal work. 

— Fifty-two candidates presented themselves for admission to 
the Rhode Island Normal School at the opening of the present 
term. 

— The board of education of the city of Newark, N. J., Aug. 7, 
by a unanimous vote, elected Wm. N. Barringer to fill the impor- 
tant position of superintendent of public schools in the place of 
Mr. Sears, who had so long and honorably filled this important 
trust. 

— The English and Classical School of Providence, R. I., opened 
Sept. 3d, for its next term of sixteen weeks. The design of this 
popular school is to furnish the best education to boys, and fit 
pupils for college, scientific schools, or for business life. The 
principals are William A. Mowry, A.M., and Charles B. Goff, A.M. 

— Col. J. R. Cole is president of the North Texas Female College, 
It is located at Sherman, Texas. 

— It is proposed to hold a Southern Convention of Teachers at 
Atlanta, Ga., on the 7th of next November. . 

— Prof. A. R. Horne, late principal of the Keystone Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa., will take charge of a normal school in con- 
nection with Muhlenburg College, Allentown, Pa. 

— At the examination of candidates for admission to the Boston 
(Mass.) Latin School, last week, 100 presented themselves, and of 
this number 92 were admitted, This is the largest number ever 
taken into the school at one time, and speaks well for their gram- 
mar school drill. 

— The introduction of sewing into one of the public schools of 
Cambridge, Mass., as an experiment, will take place at once, and 
the school selected is the Allston, of which Benjamin W. Roberts 
is principal, The services of Miss Bigelow, who has had much ex- 
perience in the work in Boston Schools, have been secured, and 
she will devote thirteen hours each week to teaching. The lady 
will commence with the two lower classes, which include five divis- 
ions, It is not proposed to introduce ornamental work, but simply 
to teach the children how to make their own garments in case of 
need, 

— The Regents of Nebraska University, after a thorough inves- 
tigation by architects from Chicago and Dubuque, have decided 
that the University building can be made safe by putting in a new 
foundation. It is a source of congratulation to the people that 
this noble edifice is not to be consigned to oblivion. It will cost 
$8,000 for repairs. 

— Signora Bianciardi, formerly Miss Elizabeth D, Rice, of 
Springfield, Mass., is to furnish from Italy for Harper's Monthly, 
a series of illustrated papers on the minor Italian cities. 

— Roanoke College, at Salem, Va., has 177 students, among 
whom are eight Choctaws from the Indian Territory. 

— The Teachers’ Institute for Washington county, Vt., for 1877, 
will be held at Northfield, Oct. 15th, 16th, and 17th. 

— President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, is taking a short vacation 
before beginning his labors of the year. 

— The trustees of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, have 
appointed Prof. S. C. Derby president, and he accepts. Professor 
Derby has been acting-president for several years until the last. 
The appointment is popular among the friends of the college. The 
success of the normal school of last year led the trustees to add a 
year to its course. It is to be under the charge of Prof. J. B. 
Weston. Tuition in this department is free. The last catalogue 
shows an increase of forty over that of the previous year. 

— Prof. James H. Worman, at one time connected with the 
Drew Theological Seminary, and one of the editors of McClintock 
& Strong’s Theological Encyclopedia, has abandoned his late con- 
nection with journalism, and returned to the work of teaching in 
the Rockland Institute at Nyack-on-Hudson, New York. 


— The fall term of the Highland Institute and Petersham High 
School began Wednesday, Sept. 12th. Miss Abby T. Giddings, 
of Bangor, Me., is reéngaged as principal. © 

— The academy at Suffield, Conn., has opened with a larger 
number of pupils than usual, over one hundred being on the rolls. 
The public schools began Monday. 

— Edward E. Bradbury, late principal of the Lincoln School, 
Somerviile, Mass., has been elected to a position in the Cambridge 
High School. 

— Professor Watson, of Michigan University, Ann Arbor, has 
discovered another planet of the eleventh stellar magnitude. 


— Dickinson College, Carlyle, Pa., is the second oldest institu- 
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tion of the kind in Pennsylvania, and is among the older colleges 
of the country. President McCauley has issued a circular showing 
that a student-can attend the college at an annual expense of from 
$165 to $230, including board and tuition. A preparatory school 
will be opened in connection with Dickinson College, Sept. 13th. 
It will be in charge of Prof. James Elden, A.M., a graduate of 
Alleghany College, and afterwards teacher in the Williamsport 
Dickinson Seminary, andin the Cumberland Valley Normal School. 
The primary object of the school will be the most thorough prep- 
aration of young men for college, with the greatest economy of 
time and money, and under the supervision of the faculty. 

— In Nebraska, teachers’ wages average, for males, $37,389, and 
for females, $32,30. 

— Professor Bacon, of the State Blind Asylum, Neb., has been re- 
quested to vacate his position, and Professor Parmalee has been 
appointed to succeed him. 

— The Worcester county (Mass.) Musical Association are to 
begin their annual week of song on the 24th. 

— Four years since Miss Raymond was elected, with much op- 
position, superintendent of the public schools of Bloomington, Il. 
She has just been unanimously elected to a fourth term. 

— Prof. J. G. Scott, for many years a teacher in the normal 
school at Westfield, Mass., has been appointed principal of that 
institution. 

— There is a movement in Boston for the admission of girls to 
the Latin School. 

— The Lasell Seminary for young women, at Auburndale, Mass., 
offers for the coming year its usual fine advantages for the general 
culture of its pupils. Its course of free Jectures includes the names 
of Geo. T. Pentecost, J. L. Stoddard, Ursula Cushman, Bishop 
Foster, R. R. Meredith, Dr. Mary Blake, Jas. T. Fields, and others 
equally noted and interesting. The addition to the building has 
been postponed till next summer, to get more time. The overflow 
of students will, however, be accommodated. 

— Miss L. M. Buchanan, Fleet street, London, has started a 
class for women wood-engravers. 

— Prof. W. M. Barbour and his family left Bangor, Me., Thurs- 
day, Sept. 6, for their new home in New Haven, Conn. 

— Miss M. A. Lund, of Nashua, N. H., has opened the fall ses- 
sion of her kindergarten at Manchester. . . . The following 
new teachers have been engaged for Tilden Seminary, West Leb- 
anon, N. H.: Miss Gorham, a graduate from the Art School, Bos- 
ton (Studio); Miss Kimball, from Nashua (Piano); Miss Murden, 

from Boston (Voice); Miss Allen, from Connecticut (Elocution) ; 
and Miss Farwell, a graduate from Mt. Holyoke (English 
branches). . . . Hon. J. W. Simonds, of Franklin, who has 
been so long and honorably connected with the educational inter- 
ests of New Hampshire, has recently been chosen superintendent 
of the public schools at Milford, Mass. - + Miss Emma Tay- 
lor, a Nashua (N. H.) grammar-school teacher, accepts a call to 
Newton, Mass, where she will receive better wages. . . . Geo. 
R. Drake, school commissioner of Pittsfield, N. H., has published 
a blank reportcard, for the use of the schools in that town. 
- + « Mr. Harry Tower, of Epsom, N. H.,a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, class 1876, has been elected principal of the High School 
in Hollis, N.H. . . J. P. Shepard, of Dover, N. H., has 
been chosen principal of the High School at Rochester, N. H. 


— Mr. Alvah S. Howe, principal of the grammar school, Woon- 
socket, R. I, in the consolidated school district, died on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 4. He had been teacher in the school for nearly four 
years, and was greatly respected by the parents. Mr. Howe was 
about forty years of age. His school was opened under the tem- 
porary care of Mr. Arthur Brown. 

— The next session of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Dover, some time next month. Exact 
date will be given in a future isste. 

— Mr. C. P. Meserve, a graduate of Colby, class 1878, has been 
chosen principal of the Rockland (Mass.) High School. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEES’ MEETING. 


The meeting at Athol, Mass., on Friday, resulted in a perma- 
nent organization of the school officers of that section. The sec- 
retary and agents of the Board of Education were present and 
responded to the call of the committees for information upon the 
topics discussed, which consisted of various legal questions, relat- 
ing to the duty of the committee to require pupils to pursue certain 
studies, to take the census of children, to secure their attendance 
upon the schools, etc., etc. A topic which excited considerable 
interest was the examination and certificating of teachers. In reply 
to the statement by one of the gentlemen that the examination of 
teachers amounted to very little, Mr. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, stated what were the essentials of good 
teaching, and showed that the shrewd examiner will discover the 
ability of the teacher in other particulars, while examining for the 
literary qualifications. The manner of an answer is as important 
frequently as the matter. The physical condition of the teacher 
should be taken into the account; sound health is a most important 
requisite for good teaching; a good temper depends much upon 
this; the hard work demanded of the teacher, both in the prepara- 
tion for, and the conduct of his school, requires a great power of 
endurance. The manner of a teacher can be discovered by an ex- 
amination; and something can be learned of the morals of a teacher, 
and of his past success, if the examiner will take the pains to inform 
himself by visits to the candidate’s school. The questions in ex- 
amining should not be such as can be answered by yes or no; they 
should elicit statements of the method of teaching, or of what the 
teacher would teach under a given branch. Several gentlemen 
took part in the discussion, and the sense of the meeting was ex- 
pressed in a unanimous resolve, that the legislature be memorial- 
ized to provide in each county or section of the State, for a Board 
of examiners from whom all teachers must receive certificates of 
qualifications to teach before being employed. The meeting re- 
solved also, that teachers should be encouraged to attend all 
institutes held in their vicinity, and to this end that their pay 
should continue during the time of such attendance. 

A course of studies was placed upon the black board by Mr. 
Dickinson, and discussed at length by the members of the com- 
mittees, and by Mr. Walton, agent of the Board. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization reported in favor of 
placing the preparation of the business of the Association in the 
hands of an executive committee, consisting of the chairman of the 
committee of Montague, Petersham, Athol, and Phillipston. The 
report was adopted, and future meetings will be subject to the call 
of the committee. 

The meeting was one of exceeding interest, and gives great en- 
couragement to the friends of education, that the school commit- 
tees are alive to the necessity for some radical changes in the ad- 
ministration of school affairs. The meeting was efficiently presided 
over by Mr. E. A. Hubbard, through whom the committee acted in 
issuing the call for the meeting. 


New Publications. 


Hoty RoMAN Empire. By James Bryce, D.C.L., Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Regius professor of Civil Law in University of 
Oxford. Seventh edition. New York: Macmillan & Co.; 1877. 
The “supplementary chapter” of this work would alone claim 

for it a place,—and an honored one,—in the library of every ear- 

nest and intelligent student of history: discussing and explaining, 
as it does, keenly and critically, the various causes which brought 
about, first, the denationalization of Germany and the decay of 
the old empire, and eventually the establishment of the new Ger- 
man Empire. Prominent amongst these causes are, of course, the 
formation of the Germanic Confederation, the aims and efforts of 
the German Liberals, culminating in the revolution of 1848—9,—the 
Schleswig-Holstein war,—and that other great and momentous 


war, which has resulted in the defeat and humiliation of France 


and the elevation of the German Empire to the foremost place 
among the continental powers of Europe. 

But vitally important and deeply interesting as are these more 
recent events, they cannot be properly understood without a care- 
ful preliminary study of the rise, progress, and decay of the 
“Holy Roman Empire,” with which the history of Germany was 
so closely connected and identified, from the time when, under Otto 
the Great, the Roman Empire and the German kingdom became 
united. Professor Bryce has traced with a most masterly and able 
hand the interesting history of the subsequent struggle between 
the Empire and the Papacy: the fall of the Hohenstaufen,—the 
social state of medieval Rome, —the revival of learning, — the 
Renaissance, with all its important effects both on the empire and 
on the world at large, —the Reformation,—the Thirty Years’ War,— 
and all the other events of a period that laid the foundations for 
those remarkable changes and revolutions, which our own age has 
witnessed with intense interest. 

All the signs of the times show that Europe is on the eve of 
other momentous changes, by which, in this age of steam and tele- 
graph, even America must expect to be seriously, however indi- 
rectly, affected ; and it therefore becomes an immediate and im- 
portant duty of all guides of popular education to insist upon the 
necessity of a careful study of the past and present history of the 
Old and New German Empire. We unhesitatingly commend 
this work of Professor Bryce as one of the best, if not the very 
best, aids to this study. For students and readers who have not 
time to wade through a long series of volumes, it certainly combines, 
more than any other work known to us, clearness of research with 
conciseness of expression ; and a vivid narrative of the most im- 
portant events with a critical and philosophic exposition of their 
final results and influences. To our energetic, rapid age of action 
this is the main value of history; and not alone the student at 
school and college, but the lawyer, the publicist, and the states- 
man will find most valuable lessons in this History of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 


WoopwWaARp’s ARTISTIC DRAWING for Artists, Art- 
Students and Schools; to be completed in twenty parts. Price 
50 cents, Also, Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets, Monograms, 
and Titles ; to be completed in twenty parts. Price 50 cents. 
By Geo. E. Woodward, 136 Chambers street, New York. Copy- 
aati New York: W. H. Steele & Co., 7 Murray 
stree 
We have before us five parts of each of these valuable series. 

They are admirable studies for students in art, beautiful in de- 

sign, and constitute models for the pencil of the highest excellence. 

They are executed in the very best style, and the figures are ex- 

quisitely shaded, and furnish the pupil with designs for practice 

which will do much to cultivate an artistic taste, and guide the 
culture of the eye and hand in the best possible way. 

The growing interest in America in drawing will be fostered by 
works of this character. The designer and publisher deserve the 
patronage of all who are interested in this department of culture, 
and we advise all our readers to secure these useful and timely 
works. They are furnished at a very low price, considering their 
style and excellence. Fifty cents per part, or $10 per volume, will 
secure the most complete series of studies for artists, art-students, 
and schools of the higher grade. They will be gladly welcomed 
by those who appreciate this form of refined culture. The alpha- 
bet, monograms, and titles are the most desirable patterns we have 
ever seen. Designers will find in this series all the patterns that 
good taste and skill could desire. Send to the publishers for cir- 
culars of these artistic works. 


— Among the valuable papers in the September-October num- 
ber of the Morth American Review are: “ Decline of the Drama,” 
by Dion Boucicault ; “ The War in the East,” by Gen. McClellan ; 


“Perpetual Forces,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson; “The Recent 
Strikes,” by Thomas Scott; “ Progress in Astronomical Discov- 
ery”; ‘* Contemporary Literature,” containing reviews of recent 


famous books. Published by James R. Osgood & Co. 


THE WOODRUFF 


School Music Books. 


EXPEDITION 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


This Expedition will sail from New York in October, 1877, 
and will visit in its route the most interesting countries and 
islands in the world. Brazil, Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Borneo, Siam, Formosa, China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, The Holy Land, Italy, 
Spain, France, and England,—form part of its pro- 
gramme. The large and convenient steamship ‘‘ ON- 
TARIO”’ has been purchased for the expedition, and will 
be commanded by COMMANDER PHILIP, U.S.N. 

Two years of delightful sight-seeing, and of scientific study 
and research, is offered by this voyage round the world. 
The young men who go as students and cadets will be care- 
fully taught and trained by a faculty of eminent professors 
from the various colleges. Very extenzive and valuable col- 
lections can be made. 

Price of the two years’ voyage to a student, $2,500; price 
toa cadet, $2,000, and uniform furnished by the Director. 
Those applying first will have choice of staterooms, ete. 

For Circulars giving full particulars of the Expedition, 
apply citherto Gen, DANIEL MACAULEY, 

icholas Hotel, 


Or A: to” 
283 Washington St, Boston, 1394 


cHROEDER'S MopELs 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 


The Song-Sheaf, 


Two Patents “x” Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND 


: : desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an 
A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, | 112+ will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 


Three, and Four Parts; with 


fect in their operation, and every School in the land should 


A Complete Elementary Course. | pRovipENCE ‘Alo propietr 


the Silver-Medal Blackboards. 
(a Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


7, - ‘or le i 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 130 tf 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. _ 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOEK, Sele Agent. 1 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


American Institute of Instruction 
VOL. for 1876. 


ies of ining the LECTURES 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


of Txos. W. Bicxwett, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Price 
$1.00; sent post-paid to any address. 12 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


— 
1 
| 
\ 
q 
. 
FOR | 
| Sample Copy by Mail,.......-Fifty Cents. 
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HAVE WE A STANDARD 


OF THE 


English Language ? 


(From the Educational Register, July, 1877.) 

In most matters pertaining to human 
intercourse, and in regard io which man 
has frequent occasion to communicate 
with his fellows, there has always been 
felt the desirableness,—well nigh an im- 

rative necessity,—of a rule or measure, 
established by authority, or so fixed by 
usage as to have become generally ac- 
knowledged, and to which appeal may be 
made in doubtful or disputed cases. Thus, 
among Christian nations the Bible is recog- 
nized as an infallible guide in morals and 
religion. Gold, with civilized countries, is 
the established standard of commercial 
values. So of measures of weight and 
dimensions : what perplexities and annoy- 
ances would be saved, and how much the 
general convenience promoted, by the 
universal adoption of the metric system. 

In the foregoing and other instances 
how great the advantage, and almost ab- 
solute need of a fixed rule or measure by 
which all doubtful questions in that spe- 
cial department can be decided. Is there 
scarcely less need of.such a recognized 
authority ina given language! Without 
it, what ambiguity as to the meaning of 
words ! what diversity of usage in orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation! Have we any- 
thing approximating to such an authority 
and guide? In France, a learned body, 
the French Academy,—sanctioned, if not 
appointed by the State,—-determines usage 
in such matters, and its decisions have 
the force of established law. In this 
country and Great Britain, from the dif- 
ferent character of our civil institutions, 
and the changing nature of the language 
itself, and other causes, no such body ex- 
ists; nor if existing, would its authority 
probably be conceded. The alternative 
seems to be, a prevailing or general ac- 
quiescence in some leading lexicograph- 
ical authority. Have we such an au- 
thority ? 

And jirst, and as most important in re- 
gard to the meaning or Definition of words. 
Hon. Horace MANN, who was one of the 
leading educators of the country, and a 
gentleman of high culture and intelli- 
gence, said: “ So far as I know, there is 
an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Web- 
ster’s is the best defining Dictionary in the 
English language” ; and the present Chief 
Justice of the United States wrote under 
date of “ Washington, D.C., Oct. 25, 1875 : 
The book has become indispensable to 
every student of the English language. A 
law library is not complete without it, and 
the courts look to it as of the highest au- 
thority in all questions of definition.— 
Morrison R. Waite.” It would be easy 
‘o multiply similar expressions, and from 
equally distinguished sources, in Great 
Britain and the United States. Indeed, 
Public decision on this point seems well 
nigh unvarying and unquestioned. 

Second, Orthography, or the proper 
Spelling of words. That what is known 
as Dr. Webster’s system of orthography, 
4S now presented in his works, és gener- 
ally accepted as the standard of usage in 
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the United States, is shown by the follow- 
ing facts: (a) By definite statements, 
over their own signatures, obtained from 
between one and two hundred prominent 
booksellers all over the country, in 
1873-4, it appears that the sales of Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries were as 20 to 1 of 
those of any other English lexicographer, 
and this proportion is believed yet to con- 
tinue. (4) More than fen million copies 
of school books are annually published in 
the United States adopting Webster as 
their general authority. (c) The period- 
ical and miscellaneous issues of the Amer- 
ican press are in the same direction. (@) 
More than f/ty millions of Webster’s 
Speller have been sold in this country, 
and it has yet a regular demand. 

That this condition of things wi// con- 
tinue seems evident, (a) from the intrin- 
sic reasonableness of the system ; ¢. g., the 
French words chambre, cidre, entre, in con- 
formity with their English pronunciation, 
have become chaméer,cider, enter. Shall 
the few remaining words of the class con- 
tinue to present the anomaly of the old,— 
é. é., the French orthography? Why spell 
metre, measure, with fre, but diameter, a 
measure across, “er? As Professor 
Goodrich has well said, “‘ The tendencies 
of our language (in orthography) are to 
greater simplicity and broader analogies,” 
and this tendency is in no wise likely to 
be reversed ; but the demand, as indicat- 
ed by public gatherings of learned men 
for this very object, and in both hemi- 
spheres, is for further progress in the same 
direction. 

It should be added, that where present 
good usage sanctions two forms of spell- 
ing the same word, Webster’s Dictionaries 
now give both,—the preferred one first. 
The same rule is applied in pronunciation. 

Third, Pronunciation. Pronunciation 
is “the act of uttering with articulation,” 
and its organ is the human voice ; its law, 
the prevailing best usage of cultivated and 
refined people. It can, of course, be 
taught perfectly only by living example, 
and any mode of presenting it on the 
printed page, either by respelling, or a 
system of diacritical marks, must from the 
nature of the case, be an imperfect one. 
Then there will be diversities of usage, 
and occasional changes ; yet some gen- 
eral guide, having the weight of authority, 
and presented on the printed page, seems 
indispensable. Hardly any one thing so 
publicly marks and distinguishes the un- 
refined and cultivated as inaccurate and 
inelegant pronunciation. A person of 
quite average intelligence, soon after the 
appearance of that work, stepped into a 
bookstore and inquired for “ Gui-zot’ on 
Civilization.” The bookseller inquired of 
the clerk, “ Have we a copy of Gee-zo’ ?” 
The inquirer’s entire ignorance of French 
pronunciation was of course made appar- 
ent to him, and occasioned a blush of 
mortification. Yet he might well have 
been pardoned a want of knowledge of 
French ; but how would it have been had 
the blunder been English? Does Web- 
ster furnish a satisfactory guide and aw 
thority in this particular? President Por- 
ter, the editor of the last edition of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, says of its “‘ Principles 
of Pronunciation, originally prepared by 
Professor Goodrich, and elaborated by 
Mr. Wheeler with, suggestions from able 
scholars,” that “a more thoroughly prac- 
tical and satisfactory treatment of the 
subject, the editor confidently believes, 
cannot be found in the langnage.” The 
principles thus thoroughly an carefully 


elaborated, in their application to each 


individual word, have also had taken into 
account, as the final law, the best usage 
of both hemispheres, the result of wide ob- 
servation, correspondence, and a comparison 
with the labors of leading current English 
lexicographers. The claim of Webster as 
high authority in this respect the pub- 
lic have fully recognized. The impor- 
tance of a satisfactory guide on this point 
is obvious. How common the error of 
All’o-pathy, Hy’dro-path’y, instead of Al- 
lop’a-thy, Hy-drop’a-thy, in accordance 
with Ho-me-op’athy ? 

Is not the claim well established, then, 
that Webster is the standard authority of 
the English language, if any English Dic- 
tionary can be so regarded? or, as Pro- 
fessor Stowe has said, “The standard, 
wherever the English language is spoken, 


it deserves to be, must be, is, and will be. 


If we would have uniformity, we must 
adopt Webster, for he can not be dis- 
placed ; but others may be.” 


7 ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions: 
Sent to any Teacher's address, on receipt of stamp. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 
Mention the ‘* National Journal.” 
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TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


TEACHER of several years successful experience as 
“+ Master of a large High Schoo l, and years of experience 
in schools of other grades, desires a situation. Very best of 
testimonials and rences. Address F. B. Snow, N. E. 
Journal of Ed., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 135 


AGENTS. WANTED. 


tHe WRESCENIL 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brock describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks; their 
home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 


the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
Richly illustrated. The dock millions need now. 
309 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 124 
tionery Package in the world. 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
n and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. 5 
‘atch free to all 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 


medan,— the aane interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals. 
Wanted instantly, 3000 A Ted on very liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD B TH ERS, Pablishers, 
NOTICE! We have the 
| E largest and best selling Sta- 
: It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, oe golden pen, and a piece 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
i es, with assorted 
ewelry, 84. Solid Gold Patent Lever 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
articles to one. Tie LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting ooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $1. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for 82. & Co., 


DE 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


INTRODUCED for all iments. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,” 7 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


GET THE SERIES OF 


100 CHOICH SHLECTIONS. 


For the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings, 
No. XIII, just out......+...0+++- No. XIV. in preparation...........+++. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HOUSTON’S 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Is THE 


AND 


TEACHERS WHO USE IT SAY 


THAT IT IS 


Better Adapted to Use in the School Room, 


AND THAT 


Better Results can be Obtained by its Use, 


Than with any other Text-Book on the Subject as yet Published, 


[See Review of this Book in Tue Journat of July 5, page 22, present vol.] 


Price $1.50, by Mail. 


For Descriptive Circular, address the Publishers, 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


134 4 


No. 17 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this 
from our Office on recei 
Education, 16 Hawley 


List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
t of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher Price 

Plus and Minus. 12mo0, pp 404 - - ° - Archie Fell Henry Hoyt $1 25 
Sylvia’s New Home. 12mo, pp 285 - - FB Firth 1 co 
Pieces of Silver. 12mo, pp 143 - 50 
The Middletons: or, Events of a Year. 32, PP 292 ° i F 25 
The Philosophy of Schoo! Disciphne. ie emma Kenned Davis, Bardeen & Co 15 
A Manual! of Inorganic Chemistry. Voll 1 ~The Metals G P Putnam s Sons 1 50 
A New Star Atlas; with 12 Maps Fifth ed ° ° Richard AP, A — “ 2 50 
Felter’s Complete Arithmetic. - - Felter-Fa Scribner, Armstrong & Co 95 
Text-Book of English Phonology. - W R Smith Fidiar & Chambers 
A Ulass-Book in Geology (In press) ° - - S Newbury GP Putcam’ s Sons 
Ferns, British and 8vo, PP 45° ohn Smith, A LS 3 50 
Labor and Capital. cloth ° ohn B Jervis * : 125 
A Manual of and Inlaid Work illus - - Arthur Hope 1 
His Grandmothers. 16mo, paper 
The Life of Count Cavour. 8vo. cloth ex - Chas de Mazade ” af 00 
Book-keeping: Single Entry. 8vo (in sets of books) - Sam’! W Crittenden W S Fortescue & Co 
Personal Beauty. 1s2mo TS Sozinsky,M D Allen, Lane & Scott 125 
The Bible of Humanity. Michelet W Bouton 00 
Butler’s Literary Selections.—No. Paper, 35 McCaskey H Butler & Co 75 
God the Teacher of Mankind. ° ather Muller enziger Bros 
Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. - - Father Brennan 

Shakespeare. 12mo - - H B Nims & Co 312 00 
Boccacio’s New ed, samo - ° 

» - 7 


Heptameron. Newed,12mo_ 


Catalogue of School Books in Foreigt 1oopp 
Koortz's Shakespeare Bi 
Guide to the Determination. 12mo ° - - 


Our Marriage Vow. 36 pp ° e a 


Schoenhoff & Moeller 


PD. Van Nostrand & Co 


- N Irish T Whittaker 


Publisher’s Notes. 


Our readers will be interested in the advertise 
ment of “ Marks’ Adjustible and Folding Chair,” 
on the second page of this issue of THE JOURNAL. 
The chair is manufactured with a light frame of 
the best wrought iron, japanned, and richly orna- 
mented. Within this iron frame is fitted a strong 
black-walnut back, seat and extension, substan- 
tially caned throughout, and an ornamental top of 
carved and highly polished black-walnut. Folding 
over the foot-rest and extension, and removing the 
cushions, and you have a delightfully cool and 
easy summer chair. Any change of position can 
be secured by the occupant of the chair, by simply 
elevating the foot-rest or lowering the back by re- 
leasing the notches in the socket. It becomes a 
lounge, and impromptu bed or chair, as you 
choose. If there is anything in the world that a 
weary teacher needs for rest and recuperation of 
body and mind, it seems to us it is one of Marks’ 


chairs. It is a luxury to drop down into the ex- 
cellent cushions of this chair, and rest the feet 
and head; or when reading or study is desired, to 
equip it with the writing-desk and resume work. 

Send to Marks Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 
816 Broadway, N. Y., for illustrated circulars. 


We learn that Houston's Physical Geography is 
being commended and used by the most exacting 
and critical educators in all parts of the country. 
Eldredge & Brother, of Philadelphia, are the pub- 
ishers, Don't fail to examine it. 


Tue following are some of the evidences that 
Webster’s Dictionary, published by G. & C. Mer- 
tiam, Springfield, Mass., is regarded as a National 
standard. More than ten millions of volumes of 
school books are annually published in the U. S., 
recognizing Webster as their general standard of 
orthography. More than thirty thousand copies 
have been placed in the public schools of the 
U. S. by State enactments or school officers ; 
30,000 in New York State, 3.950 in Wisconsin, 

3,500 in New Jersey, 3.000 in Illinois. Michigan 
and Connecticut have made provision for all their 
schools, Massachusetts has supplied nearly all her 
schools, Indiana took 3,000 in 1872, and many 
more in It has been 
endorsed by nearly all the State superintendents 
jn the Union,—is largely used as authority by 
legislatures and courts of justice, editors and 
printers. For circular giving detailed points of 
excellence and price-list, send to the nani 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass, 


“LaPILINUM” SILICATE Stonz CLorn, for 
bulletins of all kinds, and for maps and charts 


for lecturers and teachers, is one of the grand in- 
ventions of the age. It is made and sold by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton 
St. New York. Examine it. Samples sent free 
on application. 


THOsE wanting Drawing Instruments of all 
kinds, Microscopes of all grades of excellence, 
and materials for schools, should send to G. S. 
Woolman, 116 Fulton street, New York, for his 
manual and illustrated catalogue. Mr. Wool- 
man’s large experience, and reliability in all mat- 
ters of this kind, should secure him the generous 
patronage of the educational public. Read his 
advertisement in this number of THE JOURNAL. 


For Authors’ Manuscript Paper, and Composi- 
tion Paper for school use, send to Authors’ Pub- 
lishing Company, 27 Bond street, New York. The 
advertisement in this number of THE JOURNAL 
gives sizes and prices. 


Messrs. G. W. TuRMER & Ross, Boston, Mass., 
have within the past six months sold over 8,000 
rifles for $5 and $6, which cost to make from $14 
to $20 apiece ; the secret of which lies in their 
being able, during these times of commercial de- 
pression, to buy in very large lots for cash. They 
now offer through these columns the best bargain 
they ever offered, a breech-loading rifle which uses 
the regular copper-rim fire cartridge, for only $6. 
The rifles are very strongly made, well finished 
throughout, and are sold for a great deal less than 
they actually cost to make. 


THE samples of the American Lead Pencil Com- 
pany, which we are using, are excellent. Send 50 
cents to the company, 483 and 485 Broadway» 
N. Y., and get a dozen. 


Every professor and teacher of the sciences, 
should have Rodnell’s New Dictionary of Science 
on his reference table. It is indispensable. It 
costs only $500. Published by Henry C. Lea, 
706 and 708 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Copies 
may be ordered from the publisher of Tue Jour- 
NAL. 


THE Microscope for one dollar, advertised by 
M. & C. Acton, West Medford, Mass., is one of 
the useful articles that every boy and girl in the 
land should own. 


Rewiastsz help for weak or nervous sufferers. Chronic, 
— and prostrating diseases cured without medicine. 
ermacher's El Electric Beits the grand desideratum. Avoid 


imitations. Beok and Jeurnal, with particulars, mailed free. 
Address PuLveRMACHBRK Gatvamic Co., New York City. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introductory, 75c.; Exchange, 56c. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introdaction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 


ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO, May, 1877; 
for the CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 7, 1877. 
The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub-| 1 


lished, are one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 


more than 


them to the and most approved methods of teaching. 


of the total city population. They contain several new and original features, which specially adapt them 


The particular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies sent for examination, on receipt of 


Exchange price. 
3130 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, Publishers Boston, 


| logues address Lucius H. Buses, D. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DIRE CT OR 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Scientific, Biblical, Preparato: cata- 

rest. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Bight 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dx. D. 
PATTEN. 52 22 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. 


Boys fer College or for the Scientifi 
catalogues address Rent. F F. Mitts A.M., Princi Ter 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vit. A 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Prigst, Principal. So 12 


Rev. Beas Institute, od 

Principal, East Greenwich, R 63 az 

ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 56 


BeErorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. 


Brows UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douctas. 


M str VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant noe with . instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 


begins -BRITAIN (CONN.) > for Yous 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Princi 


CARLETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D. 


COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ponte M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent 
AGR CULTURE, 
LLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


etc., 


89 


yow4s COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the C. B. Hucsert. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


COLLEGE, M 
logue, etc., address the ae I. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific. 
and Scientific. Rev. Craus D. Foss, D-D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific a 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CRANOLER SCIENTIFIC W 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September ‘19 and 20. S. 
KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. BrusH, New Haven, Ct 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF YORK, 
Medical De entt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parnes, 426 East 26th street. 


W ABREX ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss E. Jounson, Principal. 101 


EAN ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, Princ. 512% 


HOME for Young Ladies. Small Fam- 
School. Address Miss AvgLe Brewer, Stock- 
brides Mass. 


123m 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 


tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 


M4FLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lit and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spsar, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maat, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ ay West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized be pal States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M. 12 


SEMINARY, Eastuampton, Mass., 
18 miles north of Springfield by rail, prepares for the 
best Colleges and Scientific Schools in the two coérdinate 
departments — Classical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 
ear. Ten Instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. Table 
board from $3.00 to $5 50. Rooms from to — $0.4 
per week. A first-class Gymnasium attached. The 37th 
year begins Sept. 13. Examinations Sept. 11 and 12. Te. 
timonials from last teacher required. For catalogues, ad- 
dress Jas. Morris Wuiton, P Ph D., Principal. 129h 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new fer 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
is, and B Address Gro. H. marca Prine. 


T. ACADEMY Vt, 
advantages for entific train 
ing. to H. T. Principal. 70 22 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 


For particulars address M. C Stresses, A.M. 


ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 

For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Fy ifty-third Year 
nglish, Commerci cientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, A 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., ashe 
130 Zz Rev N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIC 


INSTITUTE. For both sexes New building for 
Ladies. OQ, ate in each room, Address JonaTHAN 
Conn, | JONES, A. t. Pleasant, Pa. 123 | 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. equipped. Furnishes best 

of instruction, Address N. Leavenwortn, A-M., Princ. 

Address N. T. ALLen, West Newton, Mass. $122 


ARNER’S Business College 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 

ARNER, Principal. 34 22 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 


101 z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Art WINONA 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M“4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHUUOL, 
At Worcester. 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russgxt, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I._ 

Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. OC. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS 

” Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 22 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principa 


TATE NORMAL SCH 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


GTATE SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
Ladies 
For catalogues ‘the Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D 


SCHOOL, Westrig_p, Mass. 


For Both 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NO MODEL, AND 
O RMAL, Three 


133 


1, 1877. and addiuonal 

rge. For EN. address OGDEN or Mrs. 

4. OGD Co., 
7 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 


Miss E. M. COE, Principal, 


A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 
ood manufactured only for Miss Cos. s and Families 
ied. Material, also, for “ Books without Words,” 24 

» to be made by the children. 115 


W SEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins t. 6. 

For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss Ertan 
M. Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
A= Fy Qui Mass. Feunded by 


BARRE ACADEMY, has two departments, 

a Classical and Scientific, . SPAULDING, Principal. 

MBERLAIN Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and hom For 


catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 zz 

usiness, M 

The don 


sexes ‘rom to 
students received in all 
sections of 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOO - 
E idence, 1. New building, Laboratory, 


iness. entific Schools, or College, } or ue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals, St you 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten will 
add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruction in 
Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior advantages to 
those wishing to understand the methods and principles of 
kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the buildings and 
grounds are ample; the location unsurpassed ; and terms 
and board, reasonable. 

Address, = circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 129 1 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss GarLanp and Miss Weston’s Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class will begin on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and “sbilite to sing, 
are essential qualifications. Number of students limited 
None received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 


EELY & KIMBERLY, _ 
Bell Founders, roy, N. ¥- 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 


129 tf 


widely for purity, fullness, ang richness vy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Hust issued :-WAGNER’S PLATO'S APOLOGY 
and CRITO. Specimen copies, 60 cts. 
ATIN P E th h English Idiom ; Rules and 
on Latin By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Specimen copies mailed 


60 cts. 
oe History of Rome, 7s cts.; Greece, 75 
cts. Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS, 


23 Franklin Street. 


Authors and Teachers. 
AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5%4x 11, flat 
sheets, — per ream, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 
Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 534 x 11, flat sheets, heavier: 
per ream, $1.25; by 1, $1.55. 
COMPOSITION PAPER, 51% x 81,—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.25. 
Composition Paper, 7 x 84%4,—$1 25, by mail $1.55. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., 
135 27 Bond St.. NEW YORK. 


ANDERGARTEN J\ATERIAL 


(ILTON BRADLEY CO. 


PRINGFIELDMASS. 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 


dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


Four parts, paper, 60 
vol., cloth and gilt........... + 3.00 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Cuarces J. Wuirr, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations, 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised #2 00, 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FLanpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, 1.75. 

_ “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importauce to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 


Constitution. 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HATPELFINGER, 
u e 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW VORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper Covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 2z 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
« 811 ARCA ST, PAILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 

Alnsworth's Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict'y. 
Al-op 8 Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s B »okkeeping Series (four treatises). 
Fiske s Classical Literature. 
Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologtes. 

Uther valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm Send for Catalogue. 132 72 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 

Le ‘tures $1.00. Key $2 00 
The five books to Teachers 

unting house .. _3.00 | for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 11422 


HENRY 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every hel 
Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
T prices from #1.50 to @15.00. 
eachors’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
rican, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perouset and 250 best 


Authors, on Topi 877. $1.25. 


Prim 


[°ckwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
P Ried Washington Street, Boston, 


What is Art? S. GW Benjami 

5. G. W, amin. . . +75 
Industrial Art Education, Considered 
The Farmeard Club of Jotham,’. 

-VYa b . 

The parvard Book Rack, . 1.00 
¢ Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 


( FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 


821 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Publishers of Lockwood’s Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN SIX BOOKS. 
No.1, Letters. 
2, Letters with Elementary Words. 
3, Words with Capitals. 
4, Sentences. 
5, Sentences, Capitals, &c. 
6, Notes and Invitations. 


Price to Schools, $1 60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 
for examination with a view to introduction, on the receipt 


of 12 cents, Correspondence solicited, tf 
NECSOR & PHILLIPS, New York, 
PUBLISH 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, in Greek, 
in which the Text of Robert Stephens, third edition, is 
compared with the Texts of the Elzevirs, Sachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Wescott, and with 
the chief uncial and cursive Manuscripts ; together with 
references to the New Testament Grammars of Winer 
and Butmann. By Henry A. Butty, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Cloth............. $ 75 

135 interleaved. 1 50 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 22 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 882 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 


(1771-—-1862.) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, ®2. 
S 
<8 4 
Sp 8 m 


ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By JamesGrant..... “ “ ,. 
Tne Girl he Left Behind Him. 
By J. M. 12mo, bds. 1.00 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “ 1.00 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ “™ 1.00 
Julie de Bourg... 
Cing-Mars. By A. 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., rooo pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 606 pp. tooo Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner. 700 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo Ills..... + 4:00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Desms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
° 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Would call your special attention to their valuable book, 
One Thousa Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $r.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 
Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


-h t low prices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s hies. 

Venable’s gebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s n es. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .---.----.---- 

& Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


R WORTHINGTON 
750 Br 


oadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 

Prince of Wales in India. B 

Hall (author How to Live Long,’ exc} Cl. 1.50 


4 f Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Dyer's Dictionary. New ed.... 


& CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 

Publish the following Scoot awp Tgxt-Booxs : 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
beart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


Wood's Outline Astronomy, and 
Wood's Outline Meteorology. 


These are just adapted to accom Oral Instruction 
and Od/ject-Lessons. 

Retail in paper covers, 13 cts. ; in beard, 20 cts. 

Teachers sending in their names will receive a copy for 
examination free. J. L. HAMMETT, Pudlisher, 

131g 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘To supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. ic hae alecady awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a “" number. Sample fora 3-cent stam 

ddress L. SHOREY, 
ari tf 86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Just Published, 


WORCESTER’S 
IN 


Ew 


PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, 


96 PP, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Liberal Terms for Introduction and Exchange. Address 
the Publishers, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to Brewer & Tileston, 
134¢ 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
Publishers. 


Library of English Literature. 


Vol. I.: SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, Con- 
taining all the leading characteristic shorter Poems of 
English Literature, from earliest period to the present 
time. With nearly 200 illustrations, including engravings 
and Ornaments taken from original manuscripts and 
other sources; authentic Portraits of the leading writ. 
ers, and numerous views of places of interest historically 
connected with their lives. 522 pages; extra crown 
4to, cloth, $5.00. 

* A book of critical and illustrative learning ’’ 

— N. Y. Observer. 

“* The notes of the editor are copious, bricf in expressio 
germain to the subject, and often tinctured with rare a 
quaint learning.” 

— WN. Y. Tribune. 


“* This is a work of sterling merit,—one which should be 
in the hands of every student of the history of English Liter- 


ature in the London University.” — Churchman. 
“Prof. Morley’s Library of English Literature is des- 
tined to supersede all others.” — Times. 


FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Prof. Henry Morey. 912 pages. 
$3.50. Adopted for use in High Schools and Colleges. 


The Theory and Action of the Steam Engine, 


By W. H. Nortucott, C.E., author of ‘* Lathes and 
Turning.” Demy 8vo, 224 pages; with Numbers, Dia 
grams, and Tables, Cloth, $3.50. 


Adopted as a text-book by the U. S. Naval Academy. 


History of England for the Young, 


By Isa Craic-Knox. With 30 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Cassel’s Euclid, 


Edited by Prof. Wattace, M.A. One hundred and 
tenth thousand. 8vo, 216 pages, 75 cents. 
** Cheap and gcod.” 


Send for Catalogue. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALFPIN, 
596 Broadway, N. Y. 
NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 


prepaid ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
= Tuompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


JUST READY, 
Prof. 8S. E. WARREN’S 


New Descriptive Geometry, 
SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPECTIVE ; 


Being an entirely new work, and intended as a Texi-Rook 
for Scientific Schools and Colleges. 1 vol. 8vo, with 24 
folding Plates. Cloth, $3.50. 


ALSO, 
WARREN'S GRADED SERIES OF 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER. TEXT-BOOKS ON IN- 
STRUMENTAL DRAWING. 


1. Elementary Free-Hand Geometrical Draw- 
ing. A series of progressive exercises on regular lines 
and forms, including systematic instruction in lettering ; 
a training of the eye and hand for all who are learning to 
draw. samo, cloth, many cuts. ++ 7§ cts. 
Ditto, including Drafting Instruments, etc. 

BB2MO, Cloth HUTS 

2. Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry. 
With numerous wood-cuts. 12mo, cloth........+ $1.25 

3. Drafting Instruments and Operations. Con- 
taining full information about all the instruments and 
materials used by the Draftsman, with full directions 
for their use. With plates and wood-cuts. 


4. Elementary Projection Drawip Revised and 
enlarged edition. in five divisions. is the last 


volume are favorite text-books, especially valuable to all 
Mechanical Artisans, and are particularly recommended 
for the use of all higher public and private schools. New 
revised and enlarged edition, with numerous wood- 
cuts and plates. (1872.) samo, cloth..........- $1.50 
5. Elementary Linear Perspective of Forms 
and Shadows. Part I.— Primitive Methods, with 
an Introduction, Part I1.—Derivative Methods, with 
Notes on Aerial Perspective, and many Practical Ex- 
amples. Numerous wood-cuts. 1 vol. 12mo, cl.. $1.00 


HIGHER WORKS. 


These are designed principally for Schools of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, and for the members generally of 
those professions; and the first three are also designed for 
use in those colleges which provide courses of study adapted 
to the preliminary general training of candidates for the sci- 
entific professions, as well as for those technical schools 
which undertake that training themselves. 

1. Descriptive Geometry, or General Problems 
of Orthographic Projections. The foundation 
course for the subsequent theoretical and practical 
works. 1 vol. 8vo, 24 folding platesand wood-cuts, $3.50 

2. General Problems of Shades and Shadows. 
A wider range of problemsthan can elsewhere be found 
in English, and the principles of shading. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with numerous plates, $3,00 

3. Higher Linear Perspective. Distinguished by its 
concise summary of various methods of perspective con- 


struction; a full set of standard pr and a careful 
discussion of special higher ones. ith numerous 
large plates. 8vo, cloth $3-50 


4. Elements of Machine Construction and Draw- 
ing; or Machine Drawings. With some elements of 
descriptive and rational cinematics. A Text-Book for 
Schools of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, and for 
the use of Mechanical Establishments, Artisans, and In- 
ventors. Containing the principles of gearings, screw 
propellers, valve motions, and governors, and many 
standard and novel examples, mony from present 
American ice. By S. EpwArp WarREN. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1 vol, text and cuts, and « vol. large plates, $7.50 


STONE CUTTING. A _ Treatise on the Graphics and 


Practice of Stone Cutting, for Engineers, Architects, 
Masons, and Students. 1 vol. 8vo, plates.....-- $2.50 
ONE FROM MANY TESTIMONIALS. 

‘It seems to me that your Works only need a thorough 
examination to be introduced and permanently used in all 
the Scientific and Engineering Schools.’’—Pror. J. G. Fox, 
Lafayette College, Easton, a. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
135 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students, 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
ether so mucb miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—/ 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 
The following works are ready: 


Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallurt, 
Livy. 12mo, cloth, : each $2.25. 


Homer's Iliad, Ze hon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 
St. John. 13mo, cl 14-mor. each $2.75. 


Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by , 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NICHOLS & HAL 
32 Bromfield BOSTON, MASS. 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DeSiiver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications free upon application to either 
of the above addresses. _ 1311 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 8 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y.| T EE & SHEPARD, Boston. ew-England Educational len 
ART OF PROJECTING. ARMSTRONG & CO0.’s 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 


1. A New ‘*‘ American History ””’ of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag- 
nificent Illustrations. Interesting as a Novel. 


2. A New Latin Reader. 


A COMPLETE ONE-YEAR’s Course. 


This remarkable book cannot fail to increase the already great popularity of Harxness’s Latin GramMar, which is 
now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 


The Introductery Latin Books, adapted to new Grammar, and Cicero’s Ovations with special 


Dictionary, just received. 


3. New-Engliand Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 
With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 
Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schools. The History of the World, by J. D. Quackxensos, M.D, is 
a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 
For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 6octs.; New 


Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Correll, 60 cts. ; 


Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 


Catalogues free. Address 


Cc. LANE, 
147 State Street, Chicago, Ill., 


General Agent for the West. 


M. W. HAZEN, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
e Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Cangstsing over Volumen, 


The National Teachers’ 
trictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Month 
Sample free for 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


Publish the follewing 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
H. C. WHITE, 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of 


“* Graded Lessons in English.” 


A sample copy sent to Teachers for 35 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay St., New York. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi, T. T. BAILEY, Art, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


PHILADELPHIA, ral, 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy. 


Inquiries Intellectual Powers and 
the Investigation of Truth. By Joun ABERCROM- 
siz, M.D. With additions, etc., by Rev. Jacos 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy. 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By Joun 
ApercromsBiz, M.D. With additions by the Rev. 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. 


Essays on the Principles of Morality and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind. By J. Dymonp. 12mo, c! 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 
Whitney's Essentials of E of E — Grammar. 


Goodwin's New Greek 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books 

Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, ter 
Fitz’s Globe. “Our World” 

Hudson's Pamphlets of ha &c. 
Allen & Greenough’ 8 Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


$ 


“9 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Pro& E. A. Dorsear, Tufts College. 
With numerous IHustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or studen who is the 
happy of a Porte Lumiere, Magic tern, or 
pr 5 fh tus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for ery temporary apparatus are worth many 

wre of already appeared in the V. Z 

t 
Education. 
* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
56 az 


41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 


Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 


Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for en 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


R, AINSWORTH and CO. 
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petre 


D. & 8.’s Tracing and Short Ceurse. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing 
Bartholomew’s Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of ipotettion, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, & CO., 

Box 4374. oha S 
Gen’! New-England A EW YOR 
A. S. MANSON, 32 St.. Boston. 104 22 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


ufeotions te High Schools, Academies, and 


"Popalar : Books PRICES REDUCED. 


PR 


Orton’s Comparative $1.80 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary 1.10 
Student’s Smaller Classical Dictionary...... 1.25 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans... .75 
French Principia,—Parts I. LT 80 
Student’s Merivale’s Rome... .. 
Green’s Short Hist. of the English ‘People.. 


Student's Cox’s History of Greece.. 

Loomis’s Elements o ra (revised). 
Very favorable terms for introdcton 


104 41 St, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


Ws 

BAIN’S GRA A AS BEARING ON 

BAIN’S GRAMMAR.. 
Previously published and introduced in Boston. ‘ke. 

BAIN’S "BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

45cts. Key .45 

containing 
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PERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


AMES A. BOWEN, Wew-England A 
EY, 39 Brattle BOSTON. 


S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 

Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 

Standar itions o ic ens, Scott, DeQuincey, 

Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


a 
ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
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GEO. B. DAMON, 


For information, address the Publishers. 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


-60 | supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smitn, general 


State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 
The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families, Animals and plants represented in their natura) 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 


G, P. SONS, 
NEW YORK, 


s German yt for Students. 
pete 3 Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The (30 vols. ready 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1. 25. 

Day's Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
HELDON & COMPANY, 
w Torx, 


Arithmetics, 

full Common School course in two books.) 
oisy'e Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New phies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophi es. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & "TILESTOR, 


114 22 


Hil’s Geometries ; Eliot’s Histo: le 
Weber's Outlines be Universal History: 
Goodrich’s Histery of ay? 
8 Concise H of the 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books : : 
hies, 
don’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Ageat, 
128 23 Hawley 8t., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The haa Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. _Campbeli 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 


MacVi s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Samghees Concise History of the U. 8. 

L. J. Campbell. 

"Bo rich's History of United States. 

me Charles A te | School and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improv choo! 

By Bart] 


The Song-8 eaf. usic. ) 
y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book. 


H. W. Eliswort 
address the or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St.. BOSTON 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton's Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury's Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON; BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
yo ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Successors to Witson, Hinxie & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic 
Educational 
Series. 


New and Standard Publications ' 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Graded School Readers and Speller. 
White's Graded School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Geographies. 
Harvey’s Language Lessons. 
Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, and Gradual. 
Bartholomew's Cesar. 
Venable’s U.S. History. 
Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Kiddle’s How to feach. 


ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
New England Agent, 


V. 


Correspondence solicited. 


No. 3 Schoo] Street, BOSTON. 129 


| 
| acgaress 
| 
J. 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. | 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. = _ _ 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. aan 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
| | 
| 
| 
168. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. | 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. pe : 
Greene’s Grammars. I’ 
Greene’s Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for le Books in use. | 
= 
— W 
| 
Dana’s Geological Story; Worcester’s Dictionaries; Worcester’s Spellers; 
_ Swinton’s Geographies; 
| Gray's Botanies; & 
New-Engiand States address 


